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GEORGE LOVELL, 



CHAPTER I. 



^^ There is the list of our customers/^ said Mr. 
Lovell to his son; ^^and here are their accounts^ 
carefully checked. You will find every item cor- 
rect to a letter, or figure. Here are your intro- 
ductions, authorizing you to receive moneys, and 
contract for orders. The way is made clear for 
you as far as possible, in despatching you upon 
this your first journey; from which T trust you 
will return with credit to yourself, and advantage 
^ to the house. 

^ Here the old gentleman mused for some mo- 
D ments ; while his son, at the opposite side of the 
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Z GEORGE LOWELL, 

desk^ watched him, with looks in which reverence 
and love were beautifully blended. 

" This, my dear George," resumed Mr. Lovell, 
" may be regarded as your first entrance upon the 
grand stage of the world ; for which, it might be 
considered by many, that you have been but imper- 
fectly prefiared by home nurture. I might have 
easily effected the placing of you upon the founda- 
tion of one of our public schools ; but I had my 
scruples, inasmuch as I never could divest myself of 
the idea that such establishments were not intended 
for the sons of the rich, and that accordingly, by 
doing so, I should commit an act of robbery upon 
some needy father. I might have sent you to 
a private seminary; but here I encountered an 
objection, which, to be sure, equally exists in the 
former instance ; namely, that youth becomes the 
instructor of youth in lessons which it were better 
not to learn. You know how few have been your 
associates of your own age, and you may recollect 
how jealous I have been as to their characters. 
It has been my first — my most constant wish — to 
see you a good man ; and, hence, you have been 
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educated at home; where I thought, and, as I 
judged, rightly, that the inculcation of virtuous 
principles, and the cherishing of virtuous feelings 
might be most efficaciously carried out. I felt no 
ambition to exclaim, as once, I am told, a father 
did, when he was on the point of removing, to one 
of the universities, a son who had been educated 
at an endowed collegiate school, ' There is no vice 
which they can teach him there of which he is not 
already the master,^ I never had any faith in the 
necessity of sowing one^s wild oats. Such a thing 
is never dreamed of, with ref(M*ence to the other 
sex; why then should it hold, with regard to 
ours? I cannot conceive how the soil can be 
benefited. I can perfectly well understand how 
it may be impaired — deteriorated — corrupted by 
the crop ! 

The jeweler mused again, while the young 
man looked over the papers which he had re- 
ceived. 

" Kjy^ he went on. ^^ Your work is before you. 
System will get through it. Apportion your time, 
and give, to every part, its proper occupation. 
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This you can do the more easily, as you know 
that we have but one price, and that a fair one. 
Anything beyond were usury; anything short 
were loss. The saving in time and trouble is 
immense — and the comfort, great — I mean to the 
conscience. Never mix business with pleasure. 
Never make bargains over cups. It is the way to 
take advantage on one side or the other; and 
hardly consists with honesty. As to cups^ the 
fewer of those the better. The propensities, which 
men share with the brute, they exalt; those, which 
distinguish them from him, they depress. Judge 
the consequence. He is lucky who pays but a 
head-ache for a debauch. A heart-ache is the 
more frequent cost — cost, too, that may be ruin- 
ously heavy. Our customers will invite you. Go ! 
Keep your host^s hour for waiting upon him; 
have your own for taking leave, and keep that 
also. Change it for no man. Relaxation proves 
the man of business perhaps even more than busi- 
ness itself. Have you called at Mr. Digby^s to 
bid them good by ? " 
" Yes, sir.^^ 
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"That was right. Mr. Digby is every way 
an unexceptionable person. His wife, too, is 
worthy of him. How do you like their daughter V^ 

^^ She is very agreeable, sir ; and, I doubt not, 
very amiable/^ 

" That is the thing, George. Say that a young 
woman is very amiable, and you state her chief 
worth, howsoever she may excel in accomplish- 
ments and personal attractions. Miss Digby is a 
home-reared girl, as you are a home-reared boy. 
She is an only child, as you are. I am glad that 
you like her. I shall not be sorry, should you 
continue to do so. / like her, and so does your 
mother. A young man who gets a good wife gets 
more than a good fortune. I am a friend to 
early marriages, when contracted from reflection. 
And so you like her?^' 

" She is very agreeable, sir; and, I doubt not, 
very amiable,'^ repeated young Lovell. 

"Is there any young lady of our acquaintance 
whom you would set before her ? '^ 

" No, sir.'' 

"I am glad of it ! I am very glad of it ! George, 
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to let you into a secret, I should not be sorry 
were you to make her your wife. Nay, more — I 
know it would give pleasure to her parents/' 

^' And would it be agreeable to the young lady 
herself?" 

"I must answer that question by asking an- 
other, Greorge. Would it be agreeable to you?" 

" I never asked myself the question, sir/' 

"Then ask it now. I should like to see you 
settled, my son. I myself married late in life ; 
and I lost much profit by doing so, if I did not 
incur much disadvantage. I was fifty before yoti 
were bom. Your mother was ten years younger. 
I am now seventy. Often have we both regretted 
that we had not met before. Seventy, my Bon, is 
generally about the close of the grand lease. I 
should like to see you married, George, before that 
lease expires. It is the misery of late alliances that 
they entail an unsettled offspring. You are now 
verginasf upon the completion of your twentieth 
year. The journey I am sending you upon is a 
preparatory one — preparatory to your father's 
death — ^who cannot, now, tell the day, or the 
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hour, when his years, ab-eady full, may become 
finally so. It is my wish that you should be per- 
sonally known to the connexions of the house. 
You return, to remain — I trust, to marry. I 
trust, to marry the child of my friend — unless 
your heart should have given a preference to 
another.^^ 

"I know few young ladies, sir. I have paid 
particular attentions to none. From ten years 
old till within a month or two, my time, as you 
know, has been engrossed by business and study, 
between you and Mr. Herbert, as well as the 
masters whom you provided for me — ^the last of 
whom was dismissed only a fortnight ago." 

Mr. Herbert was a friend who resided with the 
jeweler, and had superintended the education of 
his son. 

"Yes, Greorge," interrupted Mr. Lovell, "I 
have taken care of your education ; and well have 
you seconded my solicitude upon that point. You 
are a scholar without having gone to school. 
Instruction has not been purchased at the cost 
of home — of its habits and affections. If the 
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stimulus of emulation has been foregone^ the loss 
is more than compensated by the absence of other 
stimulus^ not quite so salutary. Your character 
is formed. Go into the crowd ! You will make 
your way through it like a^ man ! — But Charlotte 
Digby, George. Could you fancy her for a wife ? 
She is very personable. She is very good. She 
is the child of my friend. Could you love her ? '^ 

" I never thought of her, sir, except as an 
acquaintance; but^'— 

" I know what you would say, George — ^that as 
your father has pointed her out to you, as one 
whom he could wish you to regard in a more 
interesting relation ; there is a likelihood that your 
inclinations may correspond with his. I am con- 
tent. I ask for nothing more. Think of her, 
during your absence, in the light in which I am 
anxious you should regard her. Your affections, 
I shall answer for it, will follow your thoughts ; 
and the rather, as it wiU be consulting the happi- 
ness of the father and mother whose hearts are 
wrapped up in you. I wish you were in love with 
her now. A virtuous attachment is a safeguard 
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to a young man^ upon his entrance into the world. 
Cherish a noble appreciation of woman ; regard 
her as created for happiness, not for pleasure; 
contemplate her, ever, in her uniformly high 
domestic relations ; and look upon the wrong that 
is done to her, as an insult to the mother that 
bore you ! Remember the first lesson which that 
another taught you, and which you conned upon 
your knees; and, when, morning and evening, you 
repeat it, as I trust you ever will, reflect upon the 
holy lips that framed it, and never pronounce it 
lightly. Secure the esteem of others if you can. 
Never forfeit your own esteem. Humour no man 
at the cost of your own convictions. Be perfect 
1^ truth. There is a knock at the door. By the 
'>ye, your mother talked of inviting Mrs. Digby 
and her daughter to spend the evening with us. 
Perhaps it is they. Go and see.^' 

The young jeweler passed from the counting- 
house into the hall, and presently returned with 
the information that his father's conjecture was 
right. 

"I am glad of it, George,^' remarked the old 

b3 
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gentleman. "I am glad that they have come. 
The evening will pass the more pleasantly ; espe- 
cially with your mother, who does not exactly 
oongratulate herself upon the idea of losing you 
for the first time, for five or six months. Fay 
attention to Miss Digby; that is, consider her 
with r^rence to the hint that I have given. I 
think you will not find it a very difficult thing to 
fall in love with such a girl as Miss Digby. Put 
up your papers. Have you finished packing ? " 

" Yes, sir.^^ 

'*Then all is ready for your start to-morrow. 
Up to the drawing-room, George. I shall just 
complete an entry or two, and follow you.^^ 

The evening did pass very pleasantly with all 
but Mrs. LovelL The mother was too strong in 
her, to allow of thorough enjoyment, on the eve 
of her son^s departure. Her husband, however, 
who had long contemplated such an event, and who 
associated with it prospects of present and future 
benefit, made up for her occasional abstraction, as 
well as for a certain depression of spirits whidi 
betrayed itself even while administering the 
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costoinary offices of hospitality. He felt particu- 
larly aoxvms to throw the yotmg people together, 
and the object was speedily accomplished. The 
entraiwe of Mr. Digby, which, after the interval 
of an hour or so, followed that of his wife and 
daughter, served as a pretext for a challenge to a 
game at backgammon; the chairs of the two matrons 
were soon drawn close to one another by the influ- 
ence of sympathy, and accordingly the entertain- 
ment of the junior guest devolved exclusively upon 
the young gentleman of the mansion. George 
was not by any means disinclined to undertake 
the discharge of this duty. Charlotte Digby was 
a very pleasing girl ; handsome, gifted, and kind- 
natured. He was as attentive to her as his father 
coidd wish him to be; perhaps, particularly so 
upon the present occasion. To say the truth, he 
never regarded her before with the same degree of 
interest. The idea of marriage had never occurred 
to him before, and he certainly felt a tingling of 
the heart which was new to him. But to say that 
he felt himself falling in love were another thing. 
Charlotte Digby liked George Lovell, and the 
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pleasant feeling was reciprocated ; but there are 
many degrees of liking besides the superlative 
one. Certainly there was no such thing as love in 
the case upon either side, whatsoever might occur 
hereafter. 

There was a hearty shake of the hand that even- 
ing at parting; and lovers do not shake hands 
heartily, though their whole souls be in them. 
Their palms covet softer embraces. 

The Digbys took their leave at an unusually 
early hour, in consideration of the morning sxun- 
mons that would have the effect of abridging the 
young traveler's customary rest; and Greorge 
Lovell, after embracing his affectionate parents, 
and receiving their blessing upon blessing, retired 
to bed, where he was soon visited by sleep, after a 
thought or two, to Charlotte Digby, and a thou- 
sahd to the expedition of the morning. 



CHAPTER II. 

November. A raw morning and a backing 
wind, working up to the East. There was a feel 
of an approaching fall of something — ^rain or sleet; 
for you could see nothing above. The stars were 
overcast; it was new moon; the sun would not 
rise till between seven and eight ; and it was now 
only five o'clock. A stage coach, with the horses 
already put to, stood in the yard of the Saracen's 
Head, when the young jeweler drove in. A 
transference of himself and his luggage to the 
vehicle, that was to bear him on his first jour- 
ney, was soon eflfected. His father's watchful 
porter, who had accompanied him, lingered at the 
open window next to which his young master sat. 
The idea of the common brotherhood had been 
carefully implanted and cherished in the young 
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man's mind, and warmly did his heart respond to 
it. The coachman took his seat ; a blessing and 
a grasp were interchanged ; and the street, silent, 
as soUtude, a moment before, now echoed with the 
reverberations of the hoofs and wheels, as they 
clattered and rolled along. A casual passenger 
occasioned a stop. 

" You must go inside,^^ exclaimed a female voice. 
" Indeed you must." 

^^ No ! '^ was the reply. 

" There is no room inside," said the coachman. 

" It is beginning to snow," said she who spoke 
first. " Wait for the ten o'clock coach." 

" No," replied the other. 

"I cannot stop any longer," observed the 
driver. '^ Will the young lady get up ? " 

^^Yes." 

Young Lovell looked out. Two young females 
stood for a brief moment locked in one another^s 
arms. The passenger, with the help of her friend 
and the guard, ascended. No farewell was uttered 
on either side; but it was easy to perceive by the 
aid of the coach lamps that the cheek of her that 
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remained was wet, without the aid of the weather. 
The tears of the one amply vouched for both, that 
the parting was a bitter one, and that there was 
no lack of reciprocal good wishes at the heart of 
either. The coach was in motion again. 

There is something in the voice. Something ? 
A world ! Two or three monosyllables had filled 
the soul of young Lovell with a sweetness which 
it had never tasted before ; and without the aid of 
complexion, feature, or figure. The countenance 
of her who uttered them was completely concealed 
by a close slouch bonnet, and she was otherwise 
thoroughly wrapped up. There was nothing but 
the voice, and he sat thrilled ; and the feeling con- 
tinued and with increase, as the snow, falling 
faster and jEaster, admonished him that the delicate 
creature from whose lips that voice had welled, 
like a note from an instrument of matchless tone, 
sat exposed to the inhospitable element. The idea 
<rf changing places with her at once occurred to 
him, and he would have stopped the coach, but re- 
collecting that they would soon change horses, 
he abandoned the thought for the present, and 
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endeavoured to support with what patience he eouldj 
a feverish restlessness that now came over him. 

As soon as the coachman drew up, for the pur- 
pose we have stated, young Lovell sprang out. 
The object of his solicitude was easily distinguished, 
being the only female outside passenger; other- 
wise he might have experienced some difficulty in 
recognising her, by the colour of her dress. But 
in vain he offered to resign his seat to her ; in vain 
he urged her to alight and avail herself of the 
shelter for which he did not care; in vain he 
pleaded his own discomfort at the thought of her 
exposure to so inclement a morning, — ^Day had 
just began to dawn. — She would not ; could not ! 
The firmness with which she declined his offer 
increased with the energy with which he pressed it ; 
and, as it did so, her voice grew sweeter and sweeter. 
The idea of adding generous enforcement to 
intreaty occurred to him, and his foot was on the 
nave of the wheel, for that purpose, when the 
coachman^s "All ready, sir,'^ obliged him to 
desist, and return to his place. 

" You act like a man, sir/' said the bluff and 
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honest guard, as he opened the door for him. 
''We breakfast at the next change, and then you 
can do as you like/' 

The coaxjh was in motion again, and the storm 
had no idea of a rest. It fell in a cloud rather 
than a shower ; insomuch that it obscured the very 
hedges, within three or four yards of them, on 
the road-side. Young Lovell felt wretched. The 
voice, that thrilled him before, had now melted him. 
His heart was beating, and he breathed with diffi- 
culty. The gush of pity filled his sotd to very 
pain. He looked up with an upbraiding scowl at 
the roof, which, while it sheltered him, reckless of 
the elements, and robust as he was, exposed a being 
of delicate frame, no doubt, and tender rearing. 
He could scarcely endure the hour and a half that 
elapsed before the coach stopped for breakfast. 

When that occurrence took place it might be 
imagined that he would have instantly sprung out, 
with the view of assisting the object of his solicitude 
to alight, but something withheld him from exhibit- 
ing any demonstration of interest beyond what he 
had already shown. He walked at once into the 
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parlour, where the morning repast was prepared, 
to which, along with the rest of the passengers, one 
excepted, he sat down. That one was the female. 

^* Where is the young lady ? '' inquired one of the 
passengers. He had occupied the same side of the 
coach at which the young jeweler happened to sit. 

^^ She asked to be shown into the kitchen, sir,^^ 
replied the waiter, " that she may dry her cloak 
and shoes. She says she will breakfast there, if 
I will bring her a cup of tea and a little bread 
and butter.^^ 

'^ I am sorry for it,'^ observed the other. " I ac- 
cidentally caught a glimpse of the most beautiful 
instep that ever my eyes beheld, as she descended 
the steps. I would give the price of her breakfast 
for a sight of her face. Is she handsome, waiter ?" 

'^I cannot tell, sir, for her bonnet and veil," 
said the waiter. 

^'Is it not wet? Cannot you oflFer to dry it 
for her ?^^ 

"It does not require it, sir. She seems to 
have kept it dry with a small umbrella which she 
has with her." 
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^' I wish she had left the small umbrella at home. 
Her bonnet had then been in the same predic- 
ament as her cloak and shoes^ and there had 
be^i a chance of ascertaining what kind of a face 
she has. I would almost lay a wager^ and give 
odds, that it is a prodigiously handsome one.^^ 

The person who spoke was a young man, appa- 
rently some five or six years older than George 
lioyell. His attire and address bespoke the man 
of the town — ^the unenviable being whose occupa- 
tion is pleasure and idleness. Much as the owner 
of the beautiAil instep seemed to occupy his 
thoughts, his own particular comforts were not 
by any meBxts given to neglect. Whatsoever 
of breath he expended upon his inquiries and 
remaiks, cost him no mouthful, of which the 
well-garnished breakfast-table invited him to avail 
himself. 

" I wish,^^ he observed, helping himself to the 
liver-wing of a cold chicken as he spoke, " I wish 
there were room inside for the poor creature ! '^ 

" It can be made in a moment,^^ remarked one 
of the passengers — an elderly man. 
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'^I am deKghted to hear it \'^ 

''Nothing is more easy/' 

''And yet, sir, it is impossible to sit closer than 
we do at present. Is any reduction of our num- 
ber inside about to take place?'' 

" I have every reason to believe so." 

" Waiter, tell the coachman to keep the vacant 
place for the young woman !" 

" Quite unnecessary, sir/' interposed the other. 

"Nay, sir, in such a case it is impossible to 
make too sure. Waiter, tell the coachman and 
guard, for fear of any mistake ; and, at the same 
time, inform the young lady that I have secured 
for her the place of the inside passenger who is 
going to stop." 

" I am not aware, sir," said the other, " of any 
inside passenger who is going to stop I " 

" Then what do you mean, sir, by stating that 
the young woman can be accommodated?" 

" Mean, sir ? It is the most obvious thing in 
the world — you have only to exchange places 
with her!" 

The younger passenger coloured, and half bit 
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his lip. The phrase, "Low wit!" escaped him, 
in an under tone. The other caught it. 

"LoTT wit, young air," said he, "is not half so 
much to be reprehended as low feeling, of which 
I cannot conceive an instance more in point than 
that of displaying a sympathy which contemplates 
no benefit to the object that excites it, but rather 
has an eye to our own selfish gratification ! " 

"Are you a preflcher, sir?" was the inquiry in 
Ktort. 

"I am a cle^yman, sir!" rejoined the other, 
I itemly- 

Here the brief dialogue dropped. 

The young jeweler, mean time, having hastily 

kiiespatched his breakfast, left the parlour before 

taiy of the other passengers had risen; apprised 

e guard that his suggestion was about being put 

practice i left to bim the management of the 
rest, and forthwith established himself in the seat 
which had been previously occupied by the female 
travder. She was the last that presented herself. 

Tiiere is an innate delicacy in spontaneous 
' Lovell averted his looks from 
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the quarter whence he expected her. There was 

a delay. Whispers were interchanged, which de- 

noted hesitation on one side, and urgency upon 

the other. The latter prevailed ; a gentle motion 

of the coach announced that a light foot was in 

the act of ascending the steps ; the door was shut 

to, she was in; the reins were raised at the '^All 

right !'^ of the guard; the coach began to roll, 

and rolled on ; and the jeweler^s son now smiled 

at the snow that fell about him, and whose flakes 

came thicker than ever. He was content — ^happy ! 

But presently the feeling began to subside, or 

. rather to give place to one of a less welcome 

nttture. He grew uneasy. What was the matter? 

The remarks of his fellow-passenger began to 

xeciur to him. He that had uttered them was 

mnr sitting beside her to whom they referred. 

He would, doubtless, endeavour to draw her into 

^^^Oittversation : he would leave no means untried 

*o pv€eure a view of the fece whose beauty he had 

^^^*fe»red from a glimpse of what he had reported 

•» aiti instance of matchless symmetry. Extreme 

^** now the discomfort of the youthful traveler ; 
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under which he endeavoured, in vain, to solace 
liimself, by calling to mind the shelter which, by 
occupying his present inclement seat, he had 
insured to its former possessor. He could not 
divest himself of the impression that there were 
annoyances to which a woman might be exposed, 
far less endurable than a fall of snow. 

As the coach was a &ist one, the several changes 
of horses occupied, respectively, little more than 
a minute and a half; consequently, he had little 
or no opportunity for aUghting and endeavouring 
to ascertain, as far as he could, how matters were 
going on. Yet what could a glance at the inside 
of the coach have availed him, in this particular. 
And, after all, the inside was full ; the presence 
of others would operate as a check; the clergyman 
was there ! No matter, had her own father been 
there ! Young Lovell felt as if the whole world, 
beside, could not supply an equivalent substitute 
for his own presence. What was the meaning 
of this? He knew nothing about her, except 
that she was an outside passenger, and, but 
for him, had now been travelling in the snow. 
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Whether she was brown or fair, well-favoured or 
homely, shapely or deformed; the wrapping up by 
which she was completely enveloped, prevented 
him from even guessing. To be sure, it had been 
represented that she had a beautiful instep — and 
there is argument in an instep — ^not, however, 
enough to excite so absorbing an interest. What 
was it then that had begotten this solicitude — so 
quick, so sensitive? '^Aflfection, masterless pas- 
sion,^' alone can give the answer. Her voice 
had " done the deed.'^ Some chord of his heart 
had responded to it with vibrations to which he 
had been hitherto a stranger. 

Until that hour, it might be said of Young 
Lovell that he had scarcely been, for a single day, 
from under the parental eye. At the age of eight 
his father placed him under the care of an able, 
amiable, but unambitious man, who having failed in 
a speculation of the heart, in which he had embarked 
in his youth; and contracting therefrom a disgust 
for the world; undertook with alacrity the charge 
of the boy, whose father and he regarded one 
another with the affection rather of brothers than 
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of friends. Then it was that education began in 
earnest. The tutor-friend residing under the 
same roof with his pupil — a condition which 
Mr. Lovell stipulated, with the twofold view of 
securing the constant society of a man whom he 
respected and loved, and insuring for the conduct 
of his son the ever-present superintendence of a 
man whom he could trust — ^young Lovell hardly 
knew the day when he was left whoUy to himself. 
Mr. Herbert was the companion of his hours of 
relaxation, as well as of those of study; a com- 
panion who enjoyed the tact of beguiling the 
labour of the one, and of rendering frivolity 
distasteftd in the other. Hence, a manly cast of 
mind, rare at a more advanced age, distinguished 
his very boyhood, and grew in vigour as he 
advanced in years ; and hence those feelings 
which throb and shoot were kept in abeyance, or, 
rather, remained latent, sure — as far as human 
foresight could calculate — to reward with the 
vigor and stability of perfect freshness, the 
worthy challenge which it might be expected 
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sooner or later would be made upon them. This 
may account for something very like the appear- 
ance of such a challenge now. 

When the coach, at last, stopped for dinner, a 
circumstance occurred which warranted the in- 
ference that the uneasiness of the young jeweler 
had not been altogether without grounds. Eager 
as he was to alight, he was obliged to wait till a 
person who occupied the box-seat, and another, 
on the outside-seat of the roof, had descended. 
In the mean time the inside passengers were let 
out, the gentlemen preceding, the last of whom 
happened to be the person from whose forwardness 
he apprehended molestation in a quarter, where 
he himself meditated nothing but kindness and 
protection. This person waited evidently with 
the view of tendering assistance, which proved in 
the sequel to be neither coveted, nor welcome. 
His hand was extended but it was not taken ; it 
would have enforced the proflfer of its services, 
but it was avoided — nay, repelled. The object of 
its gratuitous civility, spoke to the guard who was 
in attendance ; and alighting with his assistance. 
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hurried into the Inn. Young Lovell's heart 
glowed at once with triumph and resentment ; 
but the former predominated. 

Dinner passed without the presence of the 
female passenger. This time, neither a remark 
was made, nor a question asked, with reference to 
her absence. Before the repast was well over, the 
person who had announced himself as a clergy- 
man rose, and, as he did so, touching young 
Lovell, who sat next to him, went out and was 
followed by him. 

'^ Young gentleman,^^ whispered the former, as 
soon as they reached the hall, ''as I feel persuaded 
that it is from the best of motives you have paid 
to that young woman an attention which is as 
manly as it is humane — ^as I am convinced that 
where you proflfer protection, you are incapable of 
harbouring a thought of injury ; I confide in you. 
I leave the coach here. My friend, the other 
gentleman, is alone aware of it. He sits opposite 
to the person whom yoix have treated with so much 
consideration, and whose present position I have 
reason to believe exposes her to annoyance. He 
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will change places with her; you can take mine. 
She will thus be protected from intrusion, which, 
much as she may shrink from it, she may be too 
timid to expose. Your hand, sir ! Heaven bless 
you ! Good by I '' 

Without waiting lor a word in reply, the stran- 
ger darted towards the bar, and vanished. Young 
Lovell lost no time in making his arrangements 
with the guard; and having completed them, 
returned to the dinner-table. 

In half an hour they were again upon the 
road, Lovell in the seat of the clergyman, 
and beside him the interesting individual who 
had occupied his thoughts in a manner in 
which they had never been employed before ; the 
change which had been announced as about to 
take place having been eflfected, evidently to the 
no small chagrin of one of the passengers, who, 
by a certain restlessness as well as by sundry 
impatient side-glances, cast in the direction of 
the clergyman's friend, vented his unavailing 
dissatisfaction. 

The jeweler's son, on the contrary, sat per- 
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fectly contented. His object was gained. He 
contemplated no ulterior one. He began to think 
about the home which he had left, and the occu- 
pation that lay before him — though, to confess 
the truth, he was conscious of a movement at 
his heart which was new to him and which bore 
no reference whatever to either of these topics of 
reflection. That movement presently became 
more palpable, when, without the slightest over- 
ture on his part, either in the shape of word or 
look, the sweet voice directed its accents towards 
him, couching ingenuous thanks in graceful glow- 
ing terms of gratitude — ^reward so rich as utterly 
to impoverish the benefit which it acknowledged. 
In vain the young jeweler declared his unworthi- 
ness of any such return — disclaimed all merit — 
pleaded, and honestly, the simple gratification of 
his own feeling ; the acknowledgments which he 
declared were proffered again and again, upon 
every repetition augmenting in their heap, till a 
silent bow attested her acceptance. He sat eon- 
fiised, pained, pleased. A new mood was aroused 
in his heart. He had felt the stir of such a one 
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before when his father talked to him of marriage, 
but now it was awake, though as yet not thoroughly 
itself. Still had he a foretaste of sweetness, para- 
mount, alone, ineffable ! 

Evening closed in. Without taking into ac- 
count the very early hour at which the occupants 
of the stage had been obliged to rise, to the 
abridgment of their ordinary rest; the single 
monotony of motion was a sufficient persuasive 
to drowsiness, the presence of which was now 
indicated by certain heavy breathings on the 
opposite seat. Both the male passengers were 
asleep. Young Lovell felt strangely, when he 
found himself, as it were, alone, with his interest- 
ing companion. Presently he thought that he 
was sitting nearer to her than his respect had 
dictated; and yet he was not aware of having 
moved. He withdrew as much as the limits of 
the coach permitted him. She seemed to follow 
him, till her head, gradually inclining towards 
him, rested at last on his shoulder. She also was 
asleep ! Sacred lay her cheek upon its piDow ; 
but language cannot describe the feelings of him 
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by whom that pillow was supplied ! He did not 
sleep. He had never before accorded such sup- 
l)ort. He felt as if he were entering upon a 
new state of existence. 

The guard had apprised the jeweler's son of the 
number of stages between the place where they 
had dined and the termination of the journey. 
The latter had counted them regularly, and when, 
according to his computation, he concluded that 
the final one was close at hand, anxious to secure 
the fair sleeper from the remark of their com- 
panions — especially of one of them — when they 
should awake; he gently aroused her. The modest 
confusion which followed her consciousness of the 
position in which she had been sitting, or, rather, 
reclining, was evident from her movements, and 
certain broken interjectional sentences which she 
uttered. The thought of re-assuring her occurred 
to him, but he forebore to address her, lest he 
should thereby only increase her distress. The 
coach stopped, amidst noise and bustle ; the door 
was opened; and every one was now upon 
the alert. Young Lovell sprang out first; his 
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neighbour prepared to follow him ; his h 
was extended towards her; she took it. Tl 
was a pressure^ a reiteration of acknowL 
ments^ a farewell I — She vanished among 
crowd. 



CHAPTER III. 

Nothing like the love of an old heart, upon 
which we have no natural claim. There is some- 
thing of the temper of Heaven in it. 

" Come in ! " said an aged, decrepid woman. 

She was seated in an old arm-chair by an almost 
worn-out grate, in which there had been a fire, 
the embers of which only remained. She was 
engaged in sewing ; but the work which occupied 
her did not seem to belong to her, for the mate- 
rials were new and fine, while everything around 
bore the impress of wretchedness. A portion of 
what once had been a dresser, with two or three 
plates ranged upon it, or rather the fragments of 
such things, put together by the cunning of the 
traveling artificer whose cry announces the re- 
pairer of broken crystal and crockery ; a little cup- 
board, with half a door, from which a solitary cup 
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and saucer, and the chipped spout of an old tea- 
pot looked out ; a lonely remnant or two, of what 
had once composed a respectable array of cottage 
cooking utensils ; a stool, to which the wall sup- 
plied the support, which a leg, that was lost, had 
once afforded; another chair, which might be 
rendered serviceable, but with tenderness ; a pallet, 
the next thing to a board; a broom worn to the 
stumps; everything just as Crabbe would have 
had it, to famish him with one of his graphic 
details of human wretchedness. Yet was there a 
calm heart, and a blithe one in that room, the 
wants of whose owner were few — supplied — and 
had approached close to that verge where they 
would cease, and give place, in Christian hope, to 
never-lacking abundance. 

'^ Come in ! ^^ said she, as the knocking was 
repeated. "You have only to lift the latch. I 
never bolt the door till bed-time; and you see 
there is a light within.'^ 

The old woman thought it was a neighbour. 
The latch was lifted. A figure stood at the now 
open door, looking in. 
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"You are alive !^^ 

There was a rush^ and the next moment the 
figure was kneeling at the side of the old woman^ 
embracing her. 

" Who are you? — ^What do you want? What 
do you mean ? I don^t know you ! Tell me who 
you are ? '^ articulated the latter, hurriedly ; con- 
founded between conjecture and surprise. 

The knot, which secured a bonnet, was quickly 
untied; a veil was thrown back; the bonnet 
was removed ; and a face, all wet with tears, like 
a flower in the rain, stood smiling in the eyes of 
the inquirer ; to whose questions no other reply 
was yet returned. 

^^ Who are you ? '^ repeated the latter, her voice 
now tremulous, and her eyes growing moist from 
sympathy, " I feel that I know you and yet I am 
not sure of it; I nmat know you, for you know me! 
How beautiful you are!^^ Here a lovely neck 
was disclosed by the removal of a wrapper. ^^ And 
how feir ! Who are you ? I know no lady that 
is like you ! I know no one that would kneel to 
the old woman, and cry at seeing her ! " 
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" Not Phoebe, mother ? '' 

" Phoebe I Axe you Phoebe ? '' 

She caught the kneeling girl by both her wrists 
and scrutinisingly examined her face, feature by 
feature, in silence, for several moments ; she then 
drew her towards her, and throwing her arms 
around her neck, a shower, which had begun 
to gather, fell copiously. No word was inter- 
changed for a time, but how the hearts of both 
were communing ! " Get up,'* said the old woman ; 
get up, my child ! Take oflF those things and let 
me see the whole of you/' 

The kneeler rose. A cloak and shawl were 
removed; "What an angel you have grown f 
exclaimed the old woman. " Seventy years have 
I lived in this world, and yet I never looked on 
anything like you before. Come to me again/' 

The reciprocal embrace was repeated, and in 
the same duteous posture again on the part of the 
visitor. '^ There,'* said the old woman, "now rise 
and bring the chair — ^but keep in mind that it is 
very rickety ! Don't set it beside me, but before 
me I I want to look at you I That will do ! I 
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could gaze at you till to-morrow, and never tire ! 

What a creature you have grown ! Let me see. 

You were just twelve years old when you were taken 
from me, a lath — ^a mere lath of a girl. Time 
works wonders, but I never expected from it such 
a wonder as this ! Many ^s the fine lady that has 
knocked at the crazy door, to give me work, or to 
ask about the work which I was doing for her — 
for old Margaret, though her eyes are almost worn 
out, can still do a stitch of work ,* ay, and as well 
as ever she could — ^yet I never said come in to 
the one, that, for looks, was fit to hold a caudle to 
you ! '' 

" Looks, mother, are nothing ! ^^ 
" Right my child ! Right ! I know that they 
fade, and wither, and rot, and drop away ! I 
know that our souls are the only things we ought 
to care for and hold by, because the life they have 
is without end ; whereas that of the others is here 
and is gone almost in one and the same moment. 
I know it, my child, as well as you do ; and yet I 
forget it while I gaze upon you ! You look so 
like an angel that I fancy the enduring of one ! 
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'* Indeed^ mother ! '' 

" I know ! I know ! I am talking foolishly ! 
I am a very old woman^ and I love you very 
much^ and I looked for very much from you ; but 
you have turned out more — Oh, how very much 
more than I looked for ! — and yet you are not 
above kneeling to your old granny, as she calls 
herself! What has brought you, dear?" she 
added abruptly, and with urgent eagerness — " Is 
the lady good to you? Are you happy? Are 
you going back to her again." 

The visitor shook her head and hung it. 

"Indeed? — ^Ay? — She has broken her word 
with me then ? She promised to be a mother to 
you! She promised everything. I have often 
had my fears that she promised too much I Had 
she promised less, perhaps she would have per- 
formed more. TeU me all about it." 

'' I will, mother, to-morrow. At present I am 
too tired — ^too much jaded in spirits ! " Here 
there was a deep sigh, accompanied by a look that 
denoted momentary abstraction; the reflections 
that caused them, however, passed. " Let it con- 
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tent jovLj mother^ for to-night^ to know that I am 
safe; that, latterly, the person you speak of has 
proved to be anything but a firiend to me, that I 
haye been in danger, but, thanks to Providence, 
have escaped/' 

" In danger, and through her ! '^ exclaimed the 
old woman, the blood mounting into the cheek 
which age had drained for many a year. " May ! 
—I forget myself ! — I forget where I have come 
to, and where I am going to, shortly I — May 
Heaven forgive her ! '' 

" Amen,*' said the visitor. 

" That's my good — ^my own child,'' rejoined her 
aged friend. ''Yes my oum, for love, though I 
share neither flesh nor bone with you ! To-mor- 
row, then, you shall tell me all. I shall rest satis- 
fied, to-night, with knowing that you are safe. 
Thank Heaven ! But you are tired, and, I dare 
be boimd, you are hungry too. The last morsel 
I had in the house I finished at tea, but I have 
plenty of credit — only I' m so bad with the rheu- 
matics—What shall I do ?" 

'* Have you not always enough, mother ? " 
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" I shall have enough to-morrow. I shall receive 
a little rent from one of my lodgers. This is th^ 
last of half a dozen cambric handkerchiefs whicb 
a good lady has given me to hem for her. It will 
be finished in half an hour^ and then there will 
be more money coming to me from her. They 
will be sent for in the morning. Peggy Saunders^ 
too^ the cook at the Inn^ will have something to 
give me. I expect her to-night. I have always 
enough^ dear^ more or less ! A little short now 
and then; but Heaven is always sure to send 
more. But you are tired and hungry." 

The visitor thought for a moment. 

" Mother," said she, '' I am hungry, I shall just 
put on my bonnet again, throw my cloak over 
me, run out and come back in a minute." The 
act accompanied the word, and the old woman 
was left alone. 

"I ought to have known her at once," said 
she, musing, "for who would come and throw 
her arms round old Margaret as she did. 
The best woman that ever lived might have 
thought herself happy to be compared to Phoebe^s 
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mother. She was a Christian^ if ever there was 
one, thanking her Creator for everything — losses 
M well as gains — ^though few were the gains that 
feD to her lot, if I am right in my conjecture. 
How she must have loved her Bible ! How her 
child, young as she was, used to read it to her ! 
Why, Phoebe seemed to know more of that book, 
&t eight years old, than many professed Christians 
do, at the day of their death, after having lived a 
longHfe. Yes ; — ^her troubles, I believe, had been 
many; her comforts — ^her earthly comforts — few. 
How she doated upon her child ! How she clung 
to life, for her sake, after the speech was taken 
from her, and the half of her body was the same 
M dead ! How she prayed for her, as I am cer- 
tain she did ! And surely her prayers were heard, 
when her daughter has just now escaped from dan- 
ger ! I wonder what the danger could have been.^' 
Here the visitor— or Phoebe, as old Margaret, 
the mistress of the squalid ground apartment, 
caUed her — ^returned, and not with empty hands. 
We pass over the preparation of the meal, 
which, in reality, she had provided for her needy 
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friend^ whose relish of it afforded unqoestionable 
evidence that it was welcome. It was soon over. 
A sprinkling of coals had been brought for the 
grate^ which now conld boast a fire — a thing pcaf- 
fectly in season with the night that had siic* 
ceeded to so bitter a day. A substantial candle, 
from a pound which had been purchased^ took the 
place of an apology for one — ^the dip, by which, 
with the aid of her spectacles, the ahnost blind 
old woman had been sewing. A heap of comfort 
had been afforded at little cost ; and now for the 
hour of gossip which young or old, gentle or 
simple, high or low, most delight in — ^the hour on 
the heel of bed-time, with a candle by the blazing 
ingleside. 

'^1 am glad you are come, dear,'^ said old 
Margaret, " though I am sorry for the cause that 
brought you. I thought I was giving you to a 
second mother when I gave you to her, but, as 
you say, we shall talk of that to-morrow. Do 
you know I have been contriving and contriving 
how I should send something up to you that 
belonged to your angel of a mother, and which 
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charged me to keep for you, till you became 
a young woman, and then to give it to you with 
ber solemn command never to part with it till the 
day of your death, and to observe strictly what 
was written within it/' 

''Written within what, mother ?'' 

'' Her prayer-book, my dear. See ! Take this 
key/' continued she, drawing one from her bosom, 
"and go and open the trunk in the comer yonder, 
and put your hand down to the bottom. You 
will find it there. The side next the door, my 
dear. Have you found it ? '' 

"Yes,'' replied Phcebe, "I think I have. Is 
this it?" she added, holding out a book, and 
partly returning, as she spoke. 

"Yes, dear, if it is a book. I have always kept 
it, by itself, under lock and key. My own prayer- 
book and my Bible I keep in the cupboard. 
Don't take on so sorely, dear, at the sight of 
the book ! Your mother left it for a comfort 
to you. You remember her well, don't you, 
though you were barely eight years old when 
she died ? " 
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" I never open my Bible, mother, but I remem^ 
ber her, remember her well ! '* 

"A good token, dear, to remember a mother by ! 
Is it the same Bible ? Have you got it still ? '^ 

'' Yes/^ 

" Where is it ? '' 

" In my trunk, mother, which I left at the Inn 
till I should call for it again. I was not sure 
that you lived in the same place, and did not 
know where I should have to stop/' 

''At the Inn \" repeated old Margaret. '' Peggy 
Saunders is cook at the Inn, and an honest kind- 
hearted girl is Peggy Saunders. She was to call 
to-night for two or three caps that I have been 
making for her. And what are you going to do, 
dear?'' 

"1 don't know, mother. Anything for my 
bread. As I told you, I have been in danger. I 
knew I should be safe with you, and that you 
would advise, and help me." 

''/ tvill advise, and help you," said old Mar- 
garet, though anxiety was in the look that 
accompanied the words. " I will advise and help 
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you! Ay/' she continued, ^^that was her death 
pang, and not the one that stopped her breath — 
to leave you behind her, at the age you were, 
without knowing what was to become of you ! 
How she seemed to pray for you ! Ay ! to her 
very last moment. You were lying beside her 
on the bed with your head upon her arm, I was 
standing beyond you, I could read what was 
passing within her, in her eyes. Talk of heart- 
rending things ! Nothing comes up to the look 
that a mother — a dying mother — casts upon her 
girl — ^her young girl ! that she is going to leave, 
without knowing what is to become of her! 
From a particular affliction that befel her, I was 
the only friend to whose care she could leave 
you; and what was I, to be a guardian to her 
darling child ! " 
'' Had she no relations, mother ? " 
" I don't know what relations she had. Do you 
remember a fire ? '' 
^^ A fire? No!'' 

" No. You didn't see it. She had wrapped 
you up too carefully when she ran through it with 
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you in her arms, and rushed blazing into the 
street. I caught her and threw my cloak over 
you both, and brought you home with me ; from 
that moment she never left the roof, till she was 
taken from it to her grave/' 

'' Tell me all about it, mother,^' implored Phoebe. 

" I worked for her, dear, as you may recollect, 
though you do not remember the fire. I was 
busy with something which I was to take home 
to her that night. It was late before I had 
finished it, and when I arrived with it, at the 
house, the flames broke out. Who gave the 
alarm, or how the door was opened I know not, 
but your mother was the first that I saw, and 
as I told you, she rushed into my arms.'' 

^^I recollect our coming here, but I do not 
remember the cause.'' 

^^You were asleep, I believe. I think the 
fire broke out in your mother's room. You were 
wrapped up in some of the bed-clothes; and 
yourself and a little box, which perhaps you have 
not forgotten, were all that she brought along 
with her ! " 
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"Was she not very much hurt V^ 

"She was, and thought she was going to die 

that night. By her direction I opened the box, 

and took from it that prayer-book and a sum of 

money, with both of which she told me what to 

do. I lost no time in sending for a doctor. The 

next morning she was better in one respect, but 

worse in another. Her speech had gone from 

her, and she had lost the use of her right hand, 

indeed of the whole of the side — while her left 

one was so much burned that there was little 

prospect of its becoming of any service to her. 

In other respects, she seemed week after week to 

grow better, and I have often thought since that 

it was her anxiety on your account that kept her 

up ; I am certain it was. I am certain it was for 

your sake that she struggled with the mortal 

weakness that was upon her; but as our boys 

say when they play at wrestling, it had caught 

the grip, and alas ! it was not in play. When 

she began to sink it was at once, and in earnest ! 

Oh what she would have given to be able to speak 

to you ! — I could read it in the eyes, which she 
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would keep fixed upon you strainingly whiles 
you were reading the Bible to her— or to have 
been able to write what she wished to say ! A 
pen and an old ink-bottle used to stand upon a 
little chest of drawers in the bedroom. How she 
would sometimes look from you to them and 
from them to me. Words could not tell more 
plainly than that moanful look what it was that 
she wanted to do I Once I forgot myself^ and 
brought the pen and ink^ and placed them with 
some paper before her on the bed, and drew her 
arm from under the quilt, placing her hand 
beside the paper — ^the poor hand that was useless ! 
As soon as I recollected myself, I thought my 
heart would break; and break almost it did, 
when she began to cry — ^tear after tear — at the 
thought of her helpless hand, and the load at her 
heart, of which not a finger of it had the power 
to ease her. And the sighs that she heaved at 
last ! I never heard sighing nor saw weeping 
before ! But Heaven at last did that for her 
which neither herself nor anybody else could do 
— comforted her ! I saw now by her looks that 
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was resigned — and she was resigned ! Her 
Sanour liad spoken to her^ and it was peace ! 
She had a sight of Heaven before she entered it. 
May you and I die as she died ! ^' 

The old woman had waxed eloquent as she went 
on. She was illiterate, and not peculiarly gifted, 
except that her heart was as warm and honest 
as heart of living woman or man could be; but 
feeling gives thoughts, and thoughts give power : 
she wept towards the close of her relation, and 
she didn^t weep alone ! There were eyes that 
required wiping as well as hers. 

" Tell me, mother,'^ at length said Phoebe ; 
'^ did you ever hear anything about my father ? *' 
"Nothing, dear, nothing ! The only words your 
mother ever spoke to me — except what passed be- 
tween us when I used to go for the work she gave 
me, and take it home again as soon as it was done — 
were those which came from her lips on the night 
of the fire, after I unlocked for her the little box, 
and took out the money and the prayer-book.^^ 

" Tell me her words exactly, mother, as well as 
you can remember/^ 

VOL. I. D 
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"She desired me to count the money; 1 
did so. It was in bank notes^ and amounted 
to seventy pounds. ^I think, Margaret/ said 
she, ^1 shall not live to see the morning. 
Take that for the use of my child, and do what 
you can for her till — but have you the prayer- 
book ? ' I held it in my hand and stowed it 
to her. ^Give it to her/ said she, ^when she 
is old enough to take care of it, and tell her never 
to part with it till the day of her death, and to 
mind what is written in it. Can you write?' 
she added. I told her I could — ^that I always 
made out her bills. ^ Get some paper — a scrap 
will do — and set down the name and direction of 
a person whom I wish you to write to — ^you or 
somebody else — ^in case I should die to-night.' 1 
brought the paper and the pen and ink. ^ I am 
ready, ma'am,' said I. There was no answer. 
I had sat down to do what she required, and I 
spoke again, without receiving any. I started up 
and went towards the bed. She had fainted; I 
thought she was dead. The doctor at that 
moment came in, and in about an hour she 
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was brought to herself again, but appeared to 
have neither strength to speak or move. In the 
morning, as I told you, we found that the use of 
, her speech as well as the power of her right side 
was gone/^ 
" WJiat ^s written in the booky^ repeated Phoebe, 

I musing. ^^ I wonder, did my mother mean the book 
itself, or something else that is written in it ? ^^ 

She examined the prayer-book. On the inside 
of the cover she found a memorandum, stating 
that the book was a gift from her father to her 
mother, with the date of its presentation; and 
a little below was written the following injunc- 
tion. '^ In case this book should ever require to 
be rebound, let the present cover be retained and 
i carefully preserved.'^ 

^^ It shall never be rebound ! ^^ exclaimed 
Phoebe. "It shall never require it. No casket 
of jewels was ever kept as I shall keep this book. 
Oh, mother, what a treasure have you left me ! and 
you, my second mother, what a treasure have you 
stored up for me and given me ! Surely I was sent 
hither to get my mother^s nraver-book ! '' 
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'' But what will you do, my child ? '' said old 
Margaret. "What are your plans? What do 
you intend to do ? ^^ 

Stay with you, mother, and work. I am mistress 
of my needle in a thousand ways compared to 
what I was when I left you ! We shall get better 
work, better customers ! ^' 

" But what will you do to-night ? " interrupted 
the old woman. " I have no other room but this 
— ^which, as you may remember, used to be the 
kitchen. I have let all the other rooms to poor 
lodgers, who pay me — not what I ought to get — 
but what they are able to give — and glad am I 
to have them, on their own terms. That little 
pallet yonder is all that I have to sleep on! 
What will you do to-night ? '' 

" Sleep on the floor, mother.^' 

" Sleep on the floor ! No, Phoebe ! — Never ! 
If you stop here, it is I that shall sleep on the 
floor.'^ 

" Then how could / sleep ?'^ said Phoebe. " Oh, 
mother! do you think that I should mind the 
floor? — ^the floor on which I shall lie in innocence 
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—in safety — with trust and affection near me, and 
my mother^s prayer-book in my breast ! " 

''It cannot be, Phoebe. I have neither sheet, 
blanket, nor coverlid to give you ; and you will 
not take the rags that cover me — ^I know you will 
not ! '' 

" I shall sleep in my clothes ; I shall throw my 
cloak over me, and make a pillow of my shawl. 
I am safe ! I am with you I I shall sleep 
sweetly ! — sweetly ! '^ 

Here there was a knock at the door. 

" Come in/^ said old Margaret. " Is it Peggy 
Saunders ? ^' 

^^ It is,^' said Peggy, entering. " Are my things 
done ? '' 

'^ Done and done \" said old Margaret. ''Peggy, 
I want to speak a word with you.'^ 

The pair withdrew to a comer, and remained 
for two or three minutes there, conversing in 
whispers. 

Nothing so easy,'^ at length said Peggy, aloud. 
Phoebe,'^ said old Margaret, approaching the 
place where the girl was sitting, " I have arranged 
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it. Peggy Saunders wiU give you part of her bed, 
and you shall go with her, and sleep at the inn 
to-night. 

" And right welcome will she be,^' added Peggy. 
'^ My mistress will be as glad to see her as myself, 
for we are in want of help, as our housemaid has 
been suddenly taken ill. And she will be making 
a friend by coming, if she will put a chair or two 
and a table in its place, and draw a brush over the 
carpet. I shall undertake for her myself that she 
shall not be required to put her hand to anything 
that she does not like ; and as her object, as you 
say, is to settle herself in the town, in your way 
of business, it will be as good as bespeaking half 
a dozen customers for her.^^ Phoebe was silent. 

" You will go, dear ? '' inquired old Margaret, 
anxiously; ^'you will go for my sake, wiU you 
not ? '' 

" It wiU be laying a foundation. It will be 
getting time to look about you ! It will be the 
making of yourself and your old friend here,^' 
said Peggy. ^' Sally, the waiter, wants a new bon- 
net made in the London fashion — I promise you 
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that. Our young ladies^ my mistresses daughters, 
are contriving dresses for the New Year's parties. 
Pll engage that you shall be employed to help 
them. That will be ensuring a connexion of more 
than a dozen families ! In short, if she wishes to 
make her own fortune and yours, she has only to 
take a share of my bed to-night at the inn.'' 

"Won't you go, dear?" said old Margaret. 
"Won't you go — if it were only for your old 
Granny's sake ? " 

" 1 shall go," said Phoebe, at last. 

" Heaven bless you for saying it ! Here is 
your shawl. There, put it on quickly; for 
Peggy may be wanted — and now, here is your 
cloak ! " 

'^ Is that cloak of her own making ? " inquired 
Peggy. 

" It is," replied Phoebe, modestly. 

"Bless me!" rejoined Peggy; ^^I never saw 
such elegant work — never." 

" See that, dear," said old Margaret; "and now 
put on your bonnet." 

"Did you make that bonnet too? " said Peggy. 
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She was answered in the affirmative. 

'^ Well, for a slouch, I never saw a bonnet wi**^ 
such an air before; though it thoroughly hid^ 
your face ! You will have more work in a mont J*^ 
I warrant you, than you will be able to overtake 
with your own hands. Come along ! *' 

^^ Kiss me, mother,^' said Phoebe, throwing he:r 
arms round the old woman. 

^^You will sleep sweetly at the inn, dear, to- 
night,'^ whispered old Margaret. 

^'I should sleep a thousand and a thousand 
times more so on the floor, beside you,'^ whispered 
Phoebe ; ^' and it 's only because you wish it that 
I am going to the inn at all. Gt>od night ! " 

The old woman was once more left alone, and 
Phoebe, conducted by her new-made acquaintance, 
repaired to the inn. 




CHAPTER IV. 

PflGEBE^s appearance at the inn that night, late 
as was the hour, created quite a sensation. Scarcely 
had she removed her cloak and bonnet, and taken 
a seat in the servants^ room, when Peggy Saunders, 
who had left her for a moment, returned with the 
intimation that her mistress would be glad to see 
her, if she would step into the parlor. The land- 
lady and her daughters were sitting there; and it 
was strange enough, that, one and all, they half 
rose from their chairs when the young girl ap- 
peared at the door, with Peggy at her back. The 
fact was, that, although prepared, by the few words 
that the latter had spoken to them, to expect to see 
something more than common, they were asto- 
nished at the extraordinary loveliness of the 
creature that stood before them, as well as at the 
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not only faultless, but consummate symmetry of 
her figure. The aspect of natural superiority has 
something irresistibly commanding in it, howso- 
ever humble the station of its possessor. It will 
not then be wondered at if the same cause, that 
dictated a movement of respect so unequivocal 
towards the stranger who had come to take a share 
of the servant's bed, should occasion, on the part 
of the mistress, a momentary oblivion of the inten- 
tion with which she had sent for her. Peggy 
observed the pause, and, at no loss to guess the 
reason of it, at length volunteered her inter- 
position, to break the ice. 

" This is the young person, ma'am,'' said she, 
^^ whom I have brought home to sleep with me, as 
old Margaret, who is a friend of hers, has no 
accommodation for her ; and, as I told you, she 
will be glad to make herself useful, for a day or 
two, till Charlotte is able to go about again." 

"You will have no objection?" said the land- 
lady, whose address, as well as the manner of 
delivery, were dictated by her previous impression. 

"None, madam." 
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" Were you ever in rervice ? 
" No, Madam/' 

" She has been brought up to dress-making and 
millinery, ma'am, at some great house in London,'' 
said Peggy ; ^^ but she can easily supply the place 
of Charlotte for a time, and any of us can show 
her what to do, if she finds herself at a loss." 

*^ If she can manage, we shall be glad of her 
assistance," said the landlady. ^^At all events> 
she is welcome to a share of your bed." 

"And you understand millinery and dress- 
making," said one of the young ladies, " and have 
learned them in one of the first houses in 
London? Emily," added she, addressing her 
sister, "could anything be more fortunate just 
now ? " 

" Gently, my dear," said her mother. " My 
work must be attended to before yours." 

" I am sure ours would* be more fit for her," 
observed her daughter. 

"Be quiet, child," said the landlady. "Take 
your friend with you," added she, " and give her 
something nice for supper." 
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*' I have supped already^ madam/' said Phoebe. 

'^ But you will take something ? " 

^^ Nothing, I thank you, madam/' 

'' Good night, then/' 

" Good night, madam/' 

''Peggy, make your friend as comfortable as 
you can/' 

''Thank you, madam," said Phoebe, as she 
withdrew with the person who had introduced her. 

" La ! mamma," exclaimed one of the daugh- 
ters, " did you ever see such a curtsey as she 
made ? " 

" 1 wonder who she can be ! " remarked the 
other. 

" She looks a good girl," observed the landlady. 

" Looks, mamma ! " exclaimed Emily ; " I never 
saw any one like her." 

The astonishment of the parlor was even ex- 
ceeded by that of the servants' room, when Phoebe 
returned to it. Its ordinary occupants, with the 
exception of Peggy, did not seem to feel them- 
selves at home there in her .presence; while the 
out-o'-door servants, who had the privilege of 
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entering — such as the ostler, the post-boys, and 
the boots — not the least important personage — 
sometimes together, and sometimes in succession, 
presented themselves at the door, without any 
attempt to come further, content with looking in, 
or constrained, by an influence which they could 
not comprehend, to make themselves so. The 
place was changed ! — ^become a new one from its 
new occupant. Neither was Phoebe at home, and 
gladly, at last, she availed herself of Peggy^s invi- 
tation to accompany her to her apartment. 

Though Phoebe had never been in service, well 
she supplied the place of the absent housemaid — 
the less cleanly portion of whose work her kind 
bed-fellow had contrived to get through, by antici- 
pating her customary time of rising; but as the 
bustle and throng began with the advance of the 
morning, and increased, as noon approached ; her 
heart grew sick, and she felt that an inn was no 
home for her. 

" 1 shall go to old Margaret,^^ said she to her- 
self. '^ Any place but here ! ^' 

Her cloak and bonnet were put on. 
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" Where are you going ? " said Peggy, when she 
came to take leave of her and thank her. 

" I am going away ! ^' 

"Away!'' echoed Peggy, in astonishment. 
" Why, was there ever anything so foolish ? My 
mistress and her daughters are delighted with you. 
They never found the parlor in such order before! 
They wiU do anything to keep you ; and you are 
going away ! '' 

I mtist go/' said Phoebe. 
When everything should persuade you to do 
the contrary ! Why, there is not one of the ser- 
vants, either man or woman, that does not love 
you already ! Is it the work you don't like ? In a 
day or two you will be rid of that ! My mistress 
will find you something to do that will be more to 
your mind ! " 

'^ It is not the work," said Phoebe, " it is the 
place ; the number of people ! I am not accus- 
tomed to it. It frightens me ! " 

" And where are you going ? " 
I am going back to old Margaret." 
Old Margaret is gone ! " 
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" Gone ! '* exclaimed Phoebe, aghast, and grow- 
ing as pale as death. " She is not dead? ^^ 

" No ; bnt she has left R . I just ran over 

to speak to her this morning, and one of her 
lodgers told me that, after we left her last night, 
a message arrived for her, from an old miser of a 
brother, that is dying, and she set oflF before day- 
break this moming.^^ Phoebe gazed incredulously. 

" It is true,^^ continued the other. " You can 
go and satisfy yourself.^^ 

" She had no money,^^ said Phoebe, still doubt- 
ing the truth of what was told her. 

'^ Money was sent to her,^^ said the cook. 

" Heaven help me ! " ejaculated Phoebe. 

" Heaven help you ! Why are you sorry that 
she is gone ? It may be the better for her and 
for you. She will be sure to get something by the 
death of her brother, who, as they say, has no 
one to leave his money to but her. She will 
be back again in a few weeks, if not sooner; 
and where can you find a better place to stop 
at, tiU she returns, than here? where every- 
body likes you, except, perhaps, Sally, the waiter. 
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who cannot bear that anybody should be thought 
handsomer than herself^ though^ as far as I can 
observe, even she is disposed to be civil to you. 
My mistress will be a friend to you; her daugh- 
ters are quite in love with you ; every one will do 
everything in their power to make you comfortable; 
the housemaid will soon be well, and then you can 
go and sit in the parlor, and work for the young 
ladies, who, I know, are dying to get you to help 
them. Take o£P your cloak and bonnet, and make 
up your mind to stay where you are.^^ 

Phoebe reflected for a moment or two ; she had 
nowhere else to go ; she slowly removed her bonnet 
and cloak, contented, for the present, to continue 
at the inn. 

We now return to our hero. Young Lovell lost 
no time in delivering his introductions and cre- 
dentials ; and cordial, in every instance, was his 
reception. He came with the all-persuasive recom- 
mendation of being the son of a substantial man. 
The prosperous are thrice warranted against cold- 
ness, even on the part of those with whom they 
never shook a hand before. How promptly prof- 
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fered is the clasp ! How it meets them more than 
half-way ! 

And yet can we ourselves forget the welcome 
that greeted us, when, poor — almost stark naked 
in our circumstance — ^we entered, as a foreigner, — a 
perfect stranger — a city — ^the inhabitants of which 
share with their countrymen the reputation of 
exclusive clannishness ; with only half a dozen 
letters of recommendation in our hand. How 
those letters were honoured ! How those to whom 
we brought them collected their connexions and 
friends around us ! — ^feasted and fostered us ! How 
their kindness warmed into attachment, not slowly, 
but rapidly; not transiently, but permanently! 
How that attachment has cheered and gladdened 
us for nearly thirty years ! How it manifests, 
now, all the solicitude and fervour of an own 
brother's love ! Glasgow ! capital of hospitable 
cities! we neither drew our breath in you, nor 
spent our youth in you. You are neither part 
nor parcel of our father^land ; yet base were we, to 
utter penury of mind and heart, did we not feel as 
your son ; for never son of your own was cherished 
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by you more fondly, more cleavingly than we were ! 
Were ? Ay, and are ! May your civic motto be 
ever fulfilled. May you flourish, old Glasgow ! 

An invitation to dine and spend the evening 
with the most respectable goldsmith and jeweler 

in the city of R , was a pleasant trespass upon 

the time of the young commercial traveler — or 
rather would have been so had he been more in 
the vein for enjoying himself. But there was 
something upon his spirits, which, however, in the 
estimation of his host, operated, perhaps, rather to 
his credit than disadvantage. The party at dinner 
was a large one ; and a still larger was collected in 
the evening, when a family ball took place. Bright 
eyes and smiling cheeks, supplied by some of the 
softer portion of Nature^s choice creation, sur- 
rounded him, proflering a far richer banquet than 
that from which he had just risen ; nor did there 
lack many a modest, yet obvious, hint, that he was 
a welcome guest ; for he was handsome, was fault-^ 
less in stature and proportion ; in a word, possessed 
that general presence which needs no tongue to 
recommend it, which was lucky for him, as little 
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did he speak. The man was there, but not his 
thoughts. In fact, the latter were still in the stage 
coach ; and although a dozen blooming lips might 
have convinced him, by their expression, that they 
would not be sorry to exchange their softest 
accents, for a word or two; yet there was a voice in 
his ear ; and the tone of that voice was so rich, as to 
rob every other of its sweetness. He had never 
heard music before ! He never expected to hear 
it again ! It was hopeless to look for it elsewhere. 

It formed an exception in the history of dan- 
cing, that, upon this occasion, the gentlemen out- 
numbered the ladies; consequently, no demand 
was made for Lovelies participation in the measurey 
during the first set. He remained looking on 
while he conversed in a comer with the son of his 
host; to all appearance, a frank, generous, and 
personable young man, who endeavoured to enter- 
tain him by naming the various parties as they 
glided through the figures of the drowsy quadrille, 
and describing their connexions. 

We beg pardon of the quadrille for the epithet 
we have employed. We are perfectly awake, we 
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assure it, to its'merits. We grant it to be a most 
fantastic slow march, as far removed &om the feats 
of the light fantastic toe as possible. We wonld 
give it more credit if we could; but we cannot 
help remembering the country dance and the 
cotillon ; of the departed latter of which, the qua- 
drille, we are bold enough to confess it, appears 
to us to be little more than the cold and lifeless 
ghost. Oh for the old flight from the top to the 
bottom and up again ! the whirling ring of hands 
across, and the maze of right and left quickly 
threaded ! Then used the floor to spring ! Dul- 
ness became hilarity before the set was half danced 
down; lead, that stood up, became quicksilver. 
It was grace enhanced by agility; pastime for 
nymphs and fawns; mirth on the wing; health, 
too; a crousing, an invigorating crousing of the 
animal juices and spirits ! We loved the bare 
bounding boards. You may leave the carpet down 
for the quadrille. Again ? Forgive us ! But 
dancing ought to be dancing ! The fiddlers, alone, 
seem to dance at the quadrille ! You may keep it 
up till morning, and, then, run a race and leap 
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over hurdles, unless, indeed, you should have been 
rendered spiritless and stiff by the previous 
mockery of aery motion. What do we think of 
the waltz ? Hugging and hauling ! 

The first set over, the dancers scattered, and 
some five or six of the younger ladies availed them- 
selves of the occasion to form a communing knot, 
drawn together by a certain lively interest, which 
the stranger very naturally inspired. 

^' He is handsome,^^ remarked one. 

" Rather ! '^ observed another. 

" Very ! " put in a third. 

'^ Exceedingly, / think,'' observed a fourth. 

" He is the handsomest man in the room ! '' 
avowed Miss Oldfield, the goldsmith's daughter ; 
an opinion which, after a very slight discussion, 
was admitted to be conclusive. He was the 
handsomest man in the room. 

To grant him the distinction was one thing. To 
determine wherein lay the superior merit that 
entitled him to it, was another. TTiere consisted 
the difficulty. His hair, his forehead, his eyes, 
with the rest of his features, his figure, his car- 
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riage, were minutely scrutiniseii, with various, and, 
in some respects, contradictory results; aU of 
which, however. Miss Oldfield again reconciled by 
asserting that he was altogether the handsomest 
man in the room. But now came a question, in 
their views of which they were aU of the same mind. 

'^Won^t he dance,'^ inquired Miss Bartlett, the 
daughter of a wine-merchant. 

^'He does not seem in the mood,^^ observed 
Miss Oldfield. "DonH you think he looks rather 
melancholy ?^^ 

"No, I should rather say he looked thought- 
ful. I think it amounts to nothing more than 



seriousness.^^ 



" Pardon me, my dear, there is certainly some- 
thing extremely tender in his expression. 
And that is melancholy/^ repeated Miss Old- 
field, which settled the matter again. I wonder 
what he does with that fine figure of his, standing 
moping there, in the corner of the room, with my 
brother.^' 

*^ Speak to your brother, my love, and give him 
the hint to ask the young gentleman if he will 
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not take a partner for the next set of qua- 
driUes/^ 

" I shall do so, my dear/' replied Miss Oldfield, 
moving off for that purpose as she spoke. 

"And yon will put in a word for yourself/' 
said Miss Bartlett in an under voice ; a conclu- 
sion which was supported by an acquiescing titter 
from the rest of the group. 

"She is already in love with him/' asserted 
one. 

" Scarcely/' interposed another. 

" I should not wonder/' added a third. 

" I am positive of it/' avowed Miss Bartlett. 
"His father is one of the richest jewelers in 
London, and Mr. Oldfield does business with the 
house." 

" It wiU be a match/' agreed all. 

Miss Oldfield was a very sweet girl, and, both 
in manner and person, bore a very strong resem- 
blance to Charlotte Digby, the young lady 
whom the elder LoveU appeared to covet so much 
for a daughter-in-law. She was certainly very 
much pleased with her father's new guest, and 
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there is no doubt that certain attentions on his 
part might have advanced the feelings with which 
she regarded him a degree or two further, beyond 
the point of indiflference. The opportunity was 
afforded him, had he chosen to avail himself of it. 
Through her brother's instrumentality he became 
her partner in the next set of quadrilles; and 
that he was a welcome one, he might have easily 
assured himself, had he entertained any solicitude 
about the question. But her bright joyous eyes 
lavished their lustre upon an automaton; her 
promptly proffered hand was tardily met, the half- 
alive steps seemed to be at the point of death in 
his execution of them, and when at the close. Miss 
Oldfield rejoined her friends, she declared with a 
look and an emphasis, which in themselves were 
proof conclusive as to the truth of what she 
asserted — that the jeweler's son could not dance ! 
How could he? He was all the while sitting in the 
stage coach, with the head of the fair sleeper upon 
his shoulder. A man must stand up to dance — 
even in a quadrille. 

It may appear extraordinary that, after this 
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sentence of thorough disquahfication^ there was 
not one of her auditors who was perfectly satis- 
fied^ so as not to feel a wish that she could put 
the fact personally to the test. Each laid her 
plan to that effect. In a few minutes, the ear of 
young Oldfield would have been in extraordinary 
request ; but Lovell, pining for the solitude of his 
pillow, had taken his leave, thus unconsciously, 
if not unintentionally, depriving himself of oppor- 
tunity upon opportunity for redeeming his credit 
in the ball-room. Was he in love ? No. He was 
only interested — thrilled by a sweet voice — a voice 
exquisitely woman^s. His vision had nothing to 
say to the question. No gUmpse had he caught 
of gorgeous beauty, or alHuent symmetry of mould. 
Feature and figure were a blank to him, in respect 
of actuality ; but imagination had been at work 
upon a hint. From that voice he inferred soul, 
youth, beauty, shape, grace ! — His mind beheld a 
glorious phantom, cognizable only to his mind. 
A dream was upon him, and he knew that it was 
a dream — except the voice, that gave almost pal- 
pabihty to all the rest. Had the ball occurred a 
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week later^ as the question then stood^ he mighty 
perhaps, have lounged through a quadrille, to the 
perfect satisfaction of Miss Oldfield. 

When young Lovell came down to hreakfast 
on the following morning, he found that, with 
one exception, besides himself, the commercial 
room was quite deserted. That exception he 
would gladly have dispensed with; for his com- 
panion at breakfast happened to be no other than 
the person who, as it may be recollected, had been 
the subject of tantalising apprehension to him 
while he sat outside the coach. He found him, 
however, to be a young man of pleasing address, 
as well as of information ; of which, being gifted 
with a happy facility in expressing his thoughts, 
he made the very most. From a slight inde- 
finable something in his appearance and manner, 
one would have been tempted to guess that he 
belonged to a class, the individuals of which enjoy 
more leisure than usually falls to the lot of men 
of business; and a certain commimicativeness, 
which was natural to him, stimulated perhaps by 
a desire to prevent his quality jfrom being mis- 
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taken^ induced him to make his companion aware 
of that circumstance, after having exchanged with 
him the ordinary civilities. 

^'I presume, sir," said he, '^that I have the 
pleasure of addressing a commercial gentle- 
man." 

Young Lovell bowed. 

"You belong, sir," he resumed, "to a fraternity 
for which I entertain a high respect. I always 
select the commercial room, when I stop at an 
inn. I am fond of my fellow-creatures, and tra- 
velers, as I believe the gentlemen who chiefly 
frequent it are designated, generally present a 
very favourable specimen of them." 

Lovell bowed again. 

" Pleasant company, sir," he went on, " men of 
information ! Men who do not roam without 
reflecting upon what they see ! What person of 
intelligence and judgment does? None! Cer- 
tainly not the commercial traveler. I do not 
mean to flatter, sir. What I affirm is as much 
the result of my own experience, as an echo of 
what is universally acknowledged. Your acquaint- 
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ance with the road^ I should venture to advance, is 
recent ? " 

''This is my first journey, sir/' 

" Really ! Then it is recent, indeed ; a circum- 
stance which encourages me to speak more freely. 
The commercial traveler, sir, is necessarily a man 
awake — a man of apt and quickened intellect — a 
man who is a judge of profit and loss in more 
respects than the mere peculiar one of his calling. 
Politics, letters, morals, take their turn among 
the topics of his table, and not imfrequently give 
rise to a debate, which is not the less animated 
and eloquent because it is accidental, and conse- 
quently untrammeled by the preparation, preten- 
sions, and forms of a regular one. Unpremeditated 
eflbrts are generally the most pleasing. The 
song and the tale, too, occasionally contribute 
their aid, to make light and joyous 'the passing 
of the hour.^ The song that never yet called 
down the thunders of a theatre, and, notwith- 
standing, as I myself can attest, might sometimes 
challenge a comparison with the best that has done 
so-^and all this with etiquette ! Yes, sir, at the 
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travelers^ table no freedoms receive countenance 
that durst not show their faces at my lord duke's. 
Rudeness durst not sit there ! It would be shown 
the door in a minute ! Character also is an essen- 
tial. Without it, you may perhaps be suffered 
upon the principle of a common right; but you will 
be assuredly sent to Coventry. Don't ask the very 
man who helps you to take wine with you. He may 
refrain from the insult of a point blank refusal, but 
he will certainly give you pretty clearly to under- 
stand that he esteems it no compUment, and would 
quite as lief you had let it alone. You see, sir, 
I am introducing you to the travelers' table 
though you yourself belong to it, and though it is 
only by courtesy that / am permitted to sit there. 
But, as I said, I love the commercial room." 

^^I am sure, sir," interposed the jeweler's son, 
" it is honoured by your company, as well as by 
the character you give of it." 

^' You are kind to say so. Sir, it deserves that 
character. My respect for commercial gentlemen 
of your class is great, and were I not afraid that 
I had already arrogated too much in intruding 
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my remarks upon the subject^ I should expatiate 
still further upon the estimation in which I hold 
them. But I have tired you, sir? ^' 

*' By no means — I feel myself your debtor ; and 
as I am a tyro in the vocation, may be permitted 
to say that I should esteem myself happy in being 
rendered still further so/^ 

" The obligation, sir, is on my side. WeU, sir; 
as at all events I may plead your encouragement 
to proceed, I shall do so. If I wished to give a 
foreigner the most striking idea of that stable 
integrity, which, beyond everything else, consti- 
tutes the health and strength of this country, I 
should take him to the travelers^ room. There I 
should point out to him some dozen or half-dozen 
men, the agents of various establishments, with 
the voluminous accounts of which they are in- 
trusted ; and from which they depart alone upon 
journeys of perhaps several hundred miles, collect- 
ing, as they progress, the proceeds of these ac- 
counts, and making contracts for new orders — 
thousands and thousands of pounds in cash and 
property depending upon their individual activity. 
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judgment, address, and principle ; I should show 
him how they miss no post that they can possibly 
save ; how they waste no minute that is due to 
fidelity. How often, sir, have I seen them enter 
the room at the minute that dinner was just 
bringing in ; and, after a laborious round of five 
or six hours, employed in beating up customers, 
instead of sitting down, proceed to the traveling 
desk to complete the regular entry of their memo- 
randums, or to write their despatches, before they 
would partake of the refreshment of which they 
stood in need, and which their brethren were en- 
joying. I should tell him that their allowances, 
though handsome, were limited, and that, for the 
credit of their employers, as well as for their own 
respectability, they used them with the circum- 
spection of men of business, and the spirit of 
gentlemen; I should assure him that, through 
their instrumentality, millions were daily circu- 
lating throughout these dominions without the 
loss of a single fraction, that, in due course, ought 
to arrive at its proper destination; and if he 
questioned me about exceptions, I should say to 
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him, that, if any, they were rare, and in nowise 
such as to affect, for a moment, the broad integrity 
of the general rule ! ^^ 

No wonder if Lovell forgot the previous dis- 
quietude which his companion had unconsciously 
caused him — ^the previous exception which he had 
taken at his deportment on the road, when the 
coach stopped for breakfast. He had set him 
down, then, for a man of ill-regulated feelings, 
and superficial sentiment; his opinion of him, 
now, was utterly the reverse. He saw, as he 
thought, unquestionable proofs of judgment, libe- 
rality, and candour ; and there was certainly the 
semblance of such qualities. He was too in- 
experienced to be aware that men can speak 
glowingly and generously, and to the point, with- 
out taking the slightest honest interest in what 
they utter ; that there is such a thing as a knack 
of eloquence — a set strain of eulogium — in which 
men indulge, almost without the privity of their 
hearts. The encomium, however, which had been 
just pronounced, whether felt or not by him that 
delivered it, was just to the very letter; and, on 
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the part of the orator^ a theme well stndied^ and 
frequently pronounced before. 

The jeweler^s son was pleased^ and his com- 
panion was pleased — in the first place, with him- 
self and, in the next place, with the jeweler^s son, 
for his recognition of talents which their owner 
held in no very humble estimation. 

" He is young,^^ said the latter to himself; " and 
apparently unsophisticated. He looks as if he had 
just been released from his mother^s apron-string. 
An idea of life may be serviceable, and I shall give 
it to him.— I beheve, sir, said he, that persons of 
your pursuit — ^which I acknowledge to be of the 
most us^ul description — seldom go to college ? ^' 

" I have never been at college, sir, nor yet at a 
pubhc school. My education has been purely a 
domestic one.*^ 

" Indeed ! Then you can know far less of the 
world than I conjectured; and — ^pardon me for 
the remark — can be but indiflferently prepared for 
making your way through the throng of human 
life. A public school is an epitome of the world, 
and a college is almost the world itself. He who 

E 3 
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has passed through either is comparatiyely at home 
upon the grand mart^ the moment he enters if 

^^ I have been taught^ sir/^ said LoveU, " to con- 
sider that^ to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and use of one's vocation; to possess a 
heart confirmed in the love of integrity and vir- 
tue ; and a mind sufficiently enlightened by know- 
ledge ; were the only essential requisites/' 

" They are excellent ones^ sir — most excellent ; 
but they may all go for nothing in the breaking 
in^ when a man has not been gradually prepared 
for it. To err, sir, is the lot of man. All men 
err more or less — some to their ruin, sir, some to 
their partial injury, some to their profit. The 
last may seem a paradox, sir, but it is possible for 
a man to err to his profit.'' 

^^ If you mean to say, sir, that a man may pro- 
fit by his errors, I understand you." 

" I mean something like that, sir, but not ex- 
actly that. I mean that there is positively a 
profit in erring. Every man, sir, must sow his 
wild oats — ^must have wild oats to sow — if he be 
good for anything — and, believe me, they are 
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seed which cannot be sown too early. The pro- 
cess begins at the public school^ sir ; it is carried 
on and generally perfected at college ; and then 
may it be said of the man^ that he is fit to give 
their release to sponsors and guides^ and take life 
upon himself. Besides^ sir^ the connexions that 
one makes in such places — connexions to which 
we are endeared by the common necessity which 
I haye stated. Shipmates stick closer than own 
brothers, sir. Association in all weathers — in all 
chances and changes of the sea and of the sky — 
the winds above, that sometimes rend the sails 
and snap the mast — the surges, shoals, and rocks 
below, that threaten shipwreck, in a thousand 
other ways — do more than the current of a com- 
mon blood to knit them one with the other. What 
the landsman is to the seaman, he that goes to 
the university, or to the public school, is to him 
that is educated at home. He does not enlarge 
his brotherhood, or obtain one, if Nature has 
denied him such a blessing — I mean he does not 
do it in time ! — in his freshness, sir ! — an error to 
which we may ascribe half the lukewarmness and 
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instability of friendships ! Yes, sir ; your home- 
bred young man, who has never been suffered to 
wander out of range of the paternal eye, may be 
said to keep on land, and snugly and safely, too, I 
will not deny ; but at the public school we venture 
more or less from the shore ; at the university we 
push farther and farther from it — ^and sometimes 
run it thoroughly out of sight. Then, sir, what 
to us is the great sea ? — Not a wave — not a puff 
that we are not ab*eady acquainted with. You 
understand the comparison, sir ? '^ 

" Not exactly/' 

" Sir, there are things which all men practise 
more or less, but which fathers and mothers are 
anxious, and, in my mind, mischievously so, to 
keep from the knowledge and experience of their 
children. Now, sir, of these things we get an 
idea, and, not unfrequently, a trial, at the public 
school ; and at college we are thoroughly initiated 
into them. In short, sir, there is no gratification, 
from that of circtdating the bottle, to that of 
basking in the bright eyes, in honour of whose 
owner we not unfrequently empty it; which, how- 
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soever prohibited^ we can complain of being de- 
barred from. In fact, sir, we thorougbly sow our 
wild oats at the university — a thing which you 
know must be done, at one time or another ; and 
which is, there, done thoroughly; and, in my 
mind, not only thoroughly, but timely, too/' 

" I don't know, sir,'' said young Lovell; "but 
really, sir, if a man must become corrupt — an 
evil the necessity of which I must confess I do 
not very clearly see — I should think that the 
longer he continues free from being so the better; 
and the more so, as there will be the greater 
chance of his recovery — the tree of longest growth, 
you know, sir, has the deepest root." 

" Men's passions are not trees, sir. They are 
associated vrith volition, reflection, and reason. 
Have you never heard it said, sir, that a reformed 
rake makes the best husband?" 

" The adage is not new to me, sir ; but I think 
I see an absurdity in the proposition, which I can 
only account for by the wonder that he makes a 
husband at all." 

" Very good, sir ! Very good ! Ingenious, 
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though^ perhaps^ not just. Nay, certainly not 
just. I have a friend, sir, for whose marital per- 
fection I shall answer, should he ever make up 
his mind to take a wife.^^ 

" That result then, sir, is problematical ? " 
" No ! no I Certainly not problematical. His 
rank enstires it. He is an only son — ^heir-pre- 
sumptive to a princely property. He must sooner 
or later take a wife, for the sake of a posterity — 
sooner or later .^* 

" What prevents him from taking one at once ? 
Can he not meet with any lady who suits his 
fancy ? '^ 

" His fancy, sir, is too ranging at present — too 
active. In fact, sir, he has not yet sown his wild 
oats. He was at college with me.'^ 

^^Prom what you have said, I should have 
expected that he would have sown them there. Is 
it possible to acquire a taste for such labour — ^that 
when a man begins to sow his wild oats, he sows 
them on? It should be so, inasmuch as seed 
multiplies with cultivation. But perhaps your 
friend was wholly engrossed with his studies when 
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at college^ so that when he quitted it the grain 
was yet to sow?'^ 

"I cannot say that, sir. In fact, I must avow 
you rather press me. Temperament — sir — ^tem- 
perament determines these things. One man^s 
experience is not to be taken as a pattern for 
another man^s. You know, sir, that every rule 
has its exceptions, and that the exception only 
confirms the rule. Both my friend and I are 
exceptions. We enjoyed life — you understand 
me, sir — at college, and our taste for it has lasted 
ever since ; so much so, that we can never do 
without one another. I am like another self to 
my friend, and he is the same to me. We may 
be said to have but one heart and one purse, 
sir/^ 

Here a startling idea occurred to young Lovell 
— ^namely, that the person he was conversing with 
was the pander of that friend. Some men, as 
it were by a fatality, can never refrain from being 
the heralds of theit own disgrace. It struck 
LoveU, at once, that a man whose means entitled 
him to associate with the heir of a princely fortune, 
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could scarcely be content with less than a private 
room at an inn; while his etdogium upon the 
merits of commercial travelers assumed the com- 
plexion of an apology for obtruding himself into 
the room which was appropriated to their accom- 
modation. Our hero could not resist the desire 
that he felt to put the truth of his suspicion to 
the test. 

" ^Tis well, sir/^ said he, " that both of you are 
blessed with affluence.^^ 

" Hang it ! No, sir/^ replied the other. ^' The 
affluence is all on one side ; though the thing is 
perfectly balanced by abilities and address upon 
the other. I am proud to say, sir, that I am 
what I am, through my own abilities. I wish to 
show you, sir, what a young man may do by 
himself !^^ 

As vanity will out, it should be watched, for 
there is no telling what may escape along with it. 
Vanity was the curse of this gentleman. 

"My father, sir, though a gentleman, was 
rather limited in his income. He enjoyed a sine- 
cure through the influence of a friend. There is an 
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advantage, sir, in being well connected. Your class 
feel an interest in you, and you are taken care of. 
He had been left a property; but he speculated, 
mortgaged it, and lost it. The sinecure was a 
very timely gift. Having nothing to leave me, and 
entertaining, naturaly, an insurmountable objec- 
tion to a trade; and being resolved that his son 
should be a gentleman after him ; he destined me 
to the church. The church, sir, is a glorious fold 
for the sons of gentlemen. You are a gentleman 
with a curacy of seventy pounds a year — ^the 
income, it is true, sir, of many a journeyman ; but 
what a diflFerence ! He contrived — again through 
his connexions — ^to secure for me a presentation 
to one of the public schools — you see, sir, I am 
quahfied to speak of such places — and wise was 
the advice he gave me : — 'Whatsoever you do, my 
boy/ said he, ' you have talents, and be sure you 
make yourself a master of Latin and Greek, that 
you may be fit to go to college, become tutor 
there to the idle son of some gentleman of fortune, 
or nobleman, and so be enabled to help me in 
defraying your expenses, while you lay the founda- 
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tion of your own prefennent. Only mind yoi; 
Latin and Greek, and there is no fear of you. 
shall see you on the road to become a bishop, i 
surely as I now hold you by the hand/ I n< 
only mastered Latin and Greek, sir, but mathi 
maties into the bargain, besides gaining a tolerab 
insight into matters that occupy no pla^je in tl 
programme of the school course, because they ai 
the branches of knowledge that flourish of then 
selves. It will be strange, sir, if out of twenty < 
thirty boys you do not meet with a knowing one 
how much greater, then, is your chance of s 
desirable a contingency where you mix with 
hundred and upwards. Depend upon it, sir, 
public school is the place for opening the eyes 
a boy, and, as the world is constituted, and as : 
the end you must become one of the world; I a 
positive that the sooner they are opened the bette 
In a word, sir, before ever I entered upon 
college life, I entertained a perfect anticipation 
all that I found it to be. 

"Well, sir; I entered college. My abiliti 
obtained me a tuition, and that tuition insures r 
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independence. I have abandoned the idea of 
entering the churchy as the calling does not 
exactly square with my notions of enjoyment. A 
far better prospect has been opened to me by my 
friend. His father is on his last legs. In the 
course of a year or two the son will certainly step 
into his shoes, and^ so necessary have I made 
myself to him, that the moment he does so, I may 
regard myself as the agent for the whole of his es- 
tates; preparatorily to which I have latterly turned 
my attention to the law, sir. I might have taken 
orders and entered the church, with advantage, as 
my friend has a living in his gift, which, in the 
course of things, must shortly become vacant — the 
present incumbent having already lived to an 
unusually advanced age ; but the living, sir, only 
brings in a poor thousand a year, subject to 
reduction from the necessity of maintaining a 
curate — as what rector would be tied to his flock 
from year's end to year's end, when, by sacrificing 
a tithe of his income, he can transfer the better 
half of his duties, if not indeed the whole of them, 
to the charge of another ? But the agency, sir, 
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will be twice as productive, upon the very lowest 
calculation ; so that, as you must perceive, there is 
no comparison whatsoever between the relative 
ehgibility of the two speculations/^ 

" Religion a speculation ! " thought LoveU. 
" The plan of the Godhead, for the redemption 
of man, perverted into a scheme for mere worldly 
speculation ! ^^ 

"Yes, sir,^^ resumed the agent presumptive, 
" my friend could never do without me. At this 
very moment he is playing a game, in which, 
without my assistance, the odds are a hundred to 
one that he would have been defeated. He is not 
sure of it even now, sir/^ 

"What kind of a game?^^ inquired LoveU, 
whose curiosity began now to be excited. 

" A game of the heart, sir. The most beautiful 
creature, I have every reason to believe, that ever 
occasioned a heart-ache ; though I never caught 
more than a glimpse of her, and that but once. 
You may imagine, sir, what she is, when I tell you 
that my friend, familiar as he is with female charms 
in all their variety, and of the highest order, was 
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captivated at the first sight; a passing glimpse^ 

sir, caught as he was driving rapidly by the house, 

in the window of which, that chanced to be open, 

he saw her sitting along with two or three other 

females, at work. Had it not been for his phaeton, 

sir, which is a remarkably high one, he would have 

missed her ; for she sat so far back, as to be quite 

invisible to any one walking in the street. He was 

shot flying, sir. He nearly threw his horses upon 

their knees in stopping them, so eager was he to 

get another and a nearer view of what he could 

hardly persuade himself to be real — a loveliness, 

for which all his past experience could supply no 

parallel. The shop that belonged to the house 

was a milliner's. Upon pretence of making a 

purchase for a female friend, he entered it ; and, 

by a manoeuvre of his ovm, contrived at last to 

make his way into the work-room. If he felt 

astonished before, he felt bewildered now, as he 

told me. Such a creature, he said, he had never 

seen, nor dreamed to see ; and what heightened 

her charms, as he averred, was the timidity with 

which she shrank from the look of admiration that 
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he riveted upon her; and the uneasy reserve m 
which she sat^ after the first glance ; keeping her 
eyes upon her work, and never once lifting them 
to his face again, although he remained an hour^ 
chatting with her companions, while she alone 
engrossed his thoughts ! ^^ 

'^Innate, instinctive virtue !^^ said Lovell to 
himself. " She knew him not, but she fslt the 
libertine. By a manoeuvre of his otvn he made his 
way to the work-room! Did he bribe the mis- 
tress of the shop ? I should like to know.^^ 

"I suppose, sir,^^ said Lovell, addressing his 
companion, '^ I suppose that although the servant 
was coy, the mistress was accommodating ? ^^ 

^' The best, the kindest-hearted creature in the 
world, sir ; lent herself, heart and soul, to promote 
my friend^s wishes; stipulating, only, that he 
should conduct the affair in such a manner, as to 
avoid bringing scandal to her doors ; became his 
friend at once, and continued so; apprised him 
constantly of the day and hour when she would 
send the sweet creature to such or such a street 
for the ostensible purpose of taking home work. 
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or receiving orders; things which, as she told 

hixn^ she had hitherto al^fays made a point of 

tmnsacting herself; and then, sir, my friend was 

enabled to calculate when and where he should be 

able to intercept her on her way/^ 

"And did she still endeavour to avoid him?^* 
inquired young Lovell, and with no small anxiety, 
arising from the general reverence in which he 
bad been taught, and was accustomed, to hold 
the sex. 

" She did, sir. It is scarcely to be credited in 
a young woman of her class ; but she did ! She 
never looked at him a second time, sir; never 
interchanged a word with him ; darted away the 
moment he accosted her, insomuch that my friend 
was afraid to persevere, lest he might attract the 
notice of the passengers/^ 

'^ So other tactics, I suppose, were necessary,^^ 
observed Lovell, with as much indifference as he 
could assume; for he was beginning to grow 
extremely interested. 

"Yes, sir. My friend was invited to tea; to 
supper ; but of neither supper nor tea would she 
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partake when he was present, though all her 
fellow work-women did. K she happened to be in 
the room when he entered — as her mistress gene- 
rally contrived that she should be — ^not an instant 
would she continue there ! '^ 

" Virtuous creature ! '' inwardly exclaimed 
Lovell. ^^ So then, sir/' he added, " the caae, I 
presume, must be regarded as a hopeless one, 
unless, as you say, your friend should succeed, at 
last, through your assistance." 

" That is exactly the state of the matter, sir; 
and that assistance I have already begun to afford 
him. After maturely considering the case, sir; 
after considering the temper, views, and position 
of the contending parties; I came to the conclusion 
that an ambush would decide the question, and 
forthwith proposed one to my friend." 

^' An ambush, sir ! " echoed young Lovell, more 
through eagerness to ascertain the nature of the 
stratagem, than in astonishment that such a thing 
should be resorted to, for he was now past astonish- 
ment. ^^An ambush!" he reiterated, after an 
interval of silence, filled up, however, by an exult- 
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ing self-^K>iQplacent smile on the part of his com- 
panion; whose vanity, turning everything to its 
own account, interpreted the emotion of the young 
man as a tribute to abilities, the scope of which 
was upon the point of being still further displayed. 

'^ Yes, sir, an ambush ! Can you form a notion 
of what it was ? ^' 

'^ To way-lay her, perhaps, having some vehicle 
in readiness into which he could convey her/' 

" Way-lay a young woman in the streets or 
suburbs of London, my friend ! Guess again/' 

" I cannot, sir. I confess myself quite at a 
loss." 

'^ I do not entertain the least doubt of it. I 
see I shall be obliged to come to youi' assistance, 
as was the case in the instance of my friend. 
What think you of my friend's engaging a room 
for the purpose of giving a dance to his trades- 
people, and inviting the milliner and her esta- 
bUshment thereto ? " 

" What ambush could be put into practice 
there, sir?" 

" None. Obviously, none." 

VOL. I. F 
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'^ The young person, in whom your firiend waa 
interested, would assuredly decline assisting at the 
party ? '' 

'^ Assuredly/^ 

" Then what would, become of the ambush? " 

" It would be going on ! Your views of things, 
my dear sir, are very clear — ^very ! — but a man 
may see very clearly without seeing very far. 
Look at the matter again/' 

^' I fear, sir, it will be useless. The more I con- 
sider it, the more I am perplexed/' 

^^ Your case is not a solitary one, nor need you 
be ashamed of it. I have puzzled older heads 
than yours. But I shall put an end at once to 
your perplexity. Availing herself of her young 
work-woman's disinclination to join the party, the 
considerate mistress gives her servants leave to 
spend the evening out, abandoning the house to 
her solitary care, with a caution to keep the door 
upon the chain. Now, sir, can you see a little 
farther ?"- 

" Not an inch farther, sir." 

" Well, sir, I shall not put you to the pain of 
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trying your vision any longer. My fHend^s pre- 
sence at the ball, as you may infer, would be indis- 
pensable. He need not vouchsafe it at the moment, 
though ! He can receive the company by deputy, 
with a prayer that the dancing may not wait for 
him, and a promise of presenting himself before 
the first two or three sets will be over.^' 

'^ I see,'^ interrupted the jeweler's son. ^^ He 
will call at the milliner's house the moment the 
coast is clear ! " 

" Would that be an ambush, sir? And, suppose 
he should, the door is on the chain ! — No admit- 
tance without scrutiny ; and will he be admitted, 
when recognised? '' 

" Then, sir, I cannot see the drift of the con- 
trivance at all.'' 

" Not if he is already in the house, sir ? " 

" Already in the house ! " 

" Yes, sir. He has been secreted there these 
two hours — ^to solace the fair sentinel upon her 
lonely post ! " 

Young Lovell was struck dumb — an effect which 
more feelings than one had tended to produce. 

r2 
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Astonishment^ indignation, pity, alarm, conspired 
to suspend the faculty of speech. His companion 
marked the effect ; but far from suspecting its real 
cause, attributed it to an overpowering admiration 
of his own address. 

''I shall hope to see you at dinner, sir," said 
he, rising and taking down his hat. " I ^m just 
going to step to the post-office, where my letters 
are to lie till called for. I expect one from my 
friend, on a little pressing business of whose I 
have come down. I hope it wiU bring me the 
news." 

''Of what, sir?" inadvertently inquired Lovell, 
roused by the remark. 

'' Of our success." 

''With respect to the ambush, sir?" 

" Your apprehension is so far quick, sir ! Yes. 
It was to have been put into execution on the 
evening of the very day upon which I quitted 
town. A good morning to you, sir. I think I 
shall return in a few minutes. I also think you 
would not be displeased to learn the news. At 
all events I hope to meet you at dinner. We 
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shall be alone^ I suppose^ for which we have to 
thank the thinness of the travelers^ room. The 
fineness of the weather, yesterday, was attended 
with the effect of clearing the house, and it is not 
improbable that the drifting of the snow, elsewhere, 
will have secured us from fresh arrivals. The bags, 
I have been given to understand, were forwarded 
on horseback, as the mail was unable to come on. 
Bless me ! It is beginning to snow again ! " 

And so it was, and with a high wind driving 
and whirling the flakes as they now fell thick — a 
moving or a settling snow, just as the undulations 
of the ground gave way to it, or arrested it and 
forced it to lodge. 

^^ I have made all my calls,^^ said young Lovell, 
and am not to repeat them till to-morrow. I shall 
keep the house to-day, and write a long letter to 
my father.'^ 

His traveling writing-desk lay upon a side- 
table. He transferred it to the one at which he 
had been sitting, and which the waiter had that 
moment cleared; opened it and prepared to write. 

But he was in no mood for the task. His soul 
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was heavy. A weight — a depressing weight — ^lay 
upon his spirits^ and he sat with the pen in his 
hand without using it. The sweet voice was not 
the cause of his present abstraction. It is true 
that it was still in his ear^ but there was that^ in 
his mind^ which almost superseded its influence : 
the idea of loveliness and virtue in jeopardy — ^per- 
haps in ruin ! 

" Poor girl V' he ejaculated, ^^ What chance of 
security enjoyest thou, dependent Innocence, 
when those, whom Providence has endowed with 
riches, convert the blessing into thy curse ? Poor 

girl r 

The more young Lovell revolved the plight of 
the intended victim, the more painful became 
his reflections; until at last, almost as much to 
divert his thoughts from a subject which was 
becoming insupportably depressing, as to commu- 
nicate the circumstances of his reception at R — , 
the pen, which until now had remained idle in his 
hand from the moment he had taken it up, began 
to be employed, though not without many an 
interval of inaction, as, in spite of all his efforts to 
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concentrate bis thoughts upon his work, the sub- 
ject of previous distressing soHcitude would recur 
to him again and again. 

Our hero's progress was consequently slow, so 
that he had not half completed his despatches 
when his companion returned, and it was already 
an hour past noon. The entrance of the latter at 
once recalled, in all its previous force, the train of 
those reflections with which the yoimg man had 
been so anxiously occupied, and which he had 
experienced such diflSculty in endeavouring to 
dismiss. A look of inquiry was replied to by one 
of intelHgence. The news had arrived ! What 
was its nature ? 

" We are baffled, sir," exclaimed the pander of 
vice, throwing himself discontentedly into a chair. 

Young Loveirs heart felt Ughter by the weight 
of a thousand pounds ! The ambush had failed ! 
The prey had escaped for the time ! He resumed 
his task, and now prosecuted it in right earnest ; 
until, at last, the idea of danger and insult under- 
gone, notwithstanding present immunity, occurred 
to him, and excited an impatient anxiety to ascer- 
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tain the particulars of the miscarriage. He could 
not refrain from laying down his pen while'he 
addressed a few remarks to his companion prepa- 
ratorily to putting the question which was upper- 
most in his thoughts. 

'*From all that you have communicated, sir/' 
he observed, " I cannot help coming to the con- 
elusion that the girl was strictly virtuous." 

^' Obstinately so, sir," was the reply. "Virtuous 
to very folly. Presents were offered to her, 
through the kind instrumentality of her mistress. 
Presents, not only in the form of costly articles of 
dress, but in that of trinkets, sir — jewels, which a 
duchess need not have been ashamed to wear — 
oflFered with every due attention to delicacy. She 
was simply requested to accept them as tokens of 
respect. No ulterior object, in presenting them, 
was ever breathed to her ; and yet they were 
rejected. When myfriend made me acquainted with 
the extraordinary failure of his extraordinary muni- 
ficence, I confess I felt indignant at such insensi- 
bility — such ingratitude ! — and accordingly coun- 
selled him at once to cast her off as an object 
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totally unworthy of his kindness ; but he was too 
deeply smitten^ sir. In vain I remonstrated with 
him — ^pointed out to him the absurdity of wor- 
shipping a statue^ that, according to his own 
confession, would neither vouchsafe him look nor 
word, when thousands of instances of glowing and 
accessible charms surrounded him. He could not 
live without the marble, sir ! What was to be 
done ? Now what, think you, was the advice 
I gave my friend ? ^^ 

" Really sir,^^ said Lovell, " my conception of 
your ingenuity has hitherto fallen so short of the 
reaUty, that I have not the courage to hazard 
a guess/' 

The other smiled complacently. " It is said, 
sir, and truly I believe, that every man has his 
price ; and be persuaded that the axiom does not 
hold good with women less than with men. I 
advised my friend to offer her, directly from him- 
self — ^in distinct and tangible form — in a word, in 
black and white — a handsome settlement.^' 

" And did the axiom hold good ? '' 

" She tore the letter to pieces, sir! hurling such 

f3 
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a look at the person who presented it — her r 
tress — ^her very mistress — ^that the latter decla 
she would not undertake such an office ag 
for a hundred pounds/^ 

"I am surprised sir, then, that her mist 
could after:wards be induced to consent to 
ambush/' 

'^It took a high bribe, sir, to persuade 1 
But to think of the girl's treatment of the set 
ment — a settlement that would have satisfie 
wife!'' 

^' Strange that it should not content a mistres 

'^ Strange, sir!" echoed the other. " Inc 
prehensible ! " 

'^And how came your friend to be bafflec 
the ambush when all was so admirably prepa 
— when he had the house and its refractory o< 
pant all to himself?" asked Lovell, wit! 
throbbing heart — at the thought of the outrage 
which the virtuous creature was exposed. 

" My friend, sir, had neither to himself." 

"Indeed, sir!" said Lovell, with an eagen 
which might have betrayed his real feelings. 
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for the obtuse self-conceit of the person he 
spoke to. 

" No, sir. All was admirably prepared, as you 
have just admitted. Mistress, workwomen, ser- 
vants — all away ! The girl would have been 
perfectly isolated, powerless, and aidless ; but 
either she suspected what was on foot, or had 
received some inkling of it ; and absconded the 
previous night, or on the morning of the very 
day.^^ 

" Thank Heaven ! " ejaculated Lovell to him- 
self, and forthwith proceeded to finish his letter. 

His letter was now finished, folded, and directed. 
To seal it was the next thing; but he had for- 
gotten to supply his travelling desk with wax. 
He rang. 

^^Some wax,^^ said he to the person who an- 
swered the bell, speaking, without looking round, 
as he sat with his back to the door. 

As he spoke, his gaze happened to be resting, 
vacantly, on the countenance opposite to him — 
that of his companion. That countenance had 
become suddenly lighted up with surprise and 
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pleasure^ while the eyes that now assisted in 
illuminating it were directed towards the door. 
The young man turned quite round to ascertain 
the cause; but only just in time to catch a glimpse 
of a figure of exceeding grace, in the act of retiring. 

" Found, by all that ^s fortunate ! ^^ exclaimed 
his companion inadvertently. 

Lovell looked at him. There was an appear- 
ance of slight confusion. The young man^s 
curiosity was now powerfully excited, and the 
more so as the confusion of the other evidently 
increased at the scrutiny which he felt he was 
undergoing. Two or three times his eye encoun- 
tered Lovelies, but only to be instantly withdrawn. 
An intense desire to pry, uninvited, into another 
man^s business, now occupied the soul of our 
hero. 

*^ The person who left the room just now, sir,'^ 
said he, '' is one, I presume, whom you desired, 
but did not expect, to meet with ? '^ 

" It is, sir,^' was the reply, after a slight hesi- 
tation. 

" I should not have made the remark,^^ observed 
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the jeweler's son, "had it not been for the excla- 
mation which you uttered just now/* 

" Surprise betrayed me into it/* 

LoveU was disappointed. From the confidence 
which had been previously reposed in him, he 
calculated that his companion would have been 
more communicative. He was disappointed. But 
it could not be helped ; and consoling himself as 
well as he could, he now proceeded to write a 
letter to his mother. 

The idea of that mother recalled the former 
subject of his thoughts ; and, as it did so, a chill 
came over his heart, when, for the first time, it 
occurred to him that the object of the ambush, 
and the person whose entrance into the room had 
excited such emotion on the part of his compa- 
nion, were one and the same. He had taken the 
pen ; but it remained idle in his hand. He could 
not command himself sujBSciently to commence 
the letter. 

He started and turned round when the door 
opened again. It was the ordinary waiter, enter- 
ing with the wax. He was disappointed. He 
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took it from her, and, at the same time, directing 
a glance towards his companion, perceived that he 
was equally so. He proceeded to seal the letter 
which he had already finished. 

" Stay, Sally,^^ said his companion, '' I want to 
speak with you;^' and, as he addressed her, he 
beckoned her to come round to the other side of 
the table. 

She went round, and slightly bent her head to 
learn his wishes : " I see a new face here, Sally,'' 
said he. 

"One sees many a new face at an inn, sir,'' 
replied Sally. 

" Yes, yes ! but I mean in the establishment." 

'* Oh ! I understand you, sir. A supernume- 
rary, sir. A young person that is at present 
supplying the place of the housemaid, who has 
been taken very ill." 

" It was she, then, that came into the parlour 
just now, when the gentleman rang for the 
wax?" 

" I suppose so, sir. I happened to be out of 
the way, for a minute or two ; and I fancy they 
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sent her in^ instead of me^ as there was no one 
else at hand^ sir/' 

" Hark you, Sally/' said he. 

He rose as he spoke, and withdrawing to 
some distance with the waiter, conversed with 
her for a considerable time in whispers — by no 
means assisting the jeweler's son in commencing 
his epistolary labours. What was the fact ? The 
glimpse of but a portion of what seemed to be 
a female figure of the most exquisite mould, 
combined with other obvious circumstances, had 
excited an interest which made him feel rest- 
less and impatient under what was passing. He 
felt as if he had a right to be a party in whatever 
concerned a being with whose properties, were 
he asked to prove his acquaintance, he could only 
instance a well-formed head, gracefully placed 
upon the white, round neck that seated it — a pair 
of falling shoulders, whose outline displayed that 
grace which all appreciate, but which mocks 
defining — a waist, whose delicate tapering aggran- 
dised the rich base whence it arose and towered ; 
and a heel, the tiny span of which vouched for the 
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instep and the ankle that combine in the part- 
nership^ which constitutes proportion and shape. 
Not a syllable could he write till the dialogue was 
concluded^ and his companion had returned to 
his chair. 

He then attempted to go on, and completed, 
not without difficulty, a sentence or two. 

" I beg your pardon,^^ observed his companion, 
" but I fear that my presence incommodes you. I 
ought to have thought of that before, and left the 
room to you ; but really it never struck me, as it is 
indiflFerent to me whether I am by myself or in com- 
pany, when I write. Shall I leave you alone now? ^^ 

" By no means,'^ said Lovell, who felt a power- 
ful interest in retaining him. '^ The fact is,^^ he 
continued, " I am not in the humou]: for writing, 
and shall defer it till another time.'' As he spoke 
he put up his writing-desk, removed it to its 
original place, and returning, sat down again, and 
began to muse. 

"It is she,'' he said to himself; " I am positive 
that it is she. I cannot endure this suspense ! — 
I shall put the matter at once to the test." 
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'^ What are you tliiiiking of ?" inquired his com- 
panion suddenly, accompanying the question with 
a penetrating look. 

"I was just now reflecting/* replied yoimg 
Lovell, ^'upon the extraordinary coincidence of 
your traveling hither, and lighting, so unexpect- 
edly, upon the fair fugitive/* 

The other now stared at him, but the jeweler's 
son, confident that he was on the right track, 
went on. 

" If she is as beautiful,** continued he, " as she 
appears to be shapely, she is a wonder indeed. I 
never saw such proportion, though I only caught 
a glimpse of her back as she went out of the room. 
Your friend has a treasure in you when you com- 
bine such good luck with so much sagacity.** 

The compliment settled the matter. The person 
towards whom it was directed bowed. 

^^The coincidence, sir,** said he, ^^is, as you 
say, a very extraordinary one. I perceive, sir,** 
he added with a patronising bow, " I perceive, 
sir, that although you cannot invent, you can 
combine.** 
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" To defend my abilities with respect to inven- 
tion," said Lovell, " would be folly, after the speci- 
men you have had of them. I admit their utter 
poverty. In fact, sir, such is their penury, that, 
were I placed in your position, with regard to 
your friend, I should advise him to abandon a 
pursuit which, from what has already occurred, I 
should consider to be hopeless.'^ 

" Hopeless, sir ? " rejoined the other. " I 
never allow myself to consider anything as 
hopeless. Nine times out of ten the thing is 
possessed which we make up our minds to obtain. 
Difficulties and impediments, sir, ought never to 
be looked upon for a moment, except with the 
view of overcoming or removing them. What 
you consider as hopeless, sir, I am induced to 
regard as not only possible, but even probable. I 
question whether my friend is not now nearer the 
accomplishment of his object than ever he was — 
particularly as the game is marked. You are a 
sportsman, sir? You know what is meant by 
marking the game ? " 

'' No, sir." 
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" Observing where it alights^ sir. The bird 
that has escaped is marked^ sir. We shall have 
it at the next shot — which I calculate upon with 
the greater certainty, as the history of the girl 
has been communicated to my friend by her 
mistress^ whose indignation^ as you may con- 
ceive, is naturally very great at the flight which 
she has taken, and who, consequently, is now quite 
as anxious for our success as we ourselves are.'' 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
laying of the dinner-table. Dinner was brought 
in. Lovell ate sparingly, in consequence of an 
unusual absence of appetite ; while his companion, 
on the contrary, who was in excellent spirits, did 
ample justice to the viands, and more than once 
challenged our hero to take wine, pleasantly up- 
braiding him for the little justice which he ren- 
dered to the juice of the grape. 

The cloth removed, another decanter was 
brought in, and they were left again alone. 

" You seem to have a very poor appetite, to-day, 
sir," observed Lovelies companion. ^^Do you 
always eat so sparingly ? " 
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" No, sir," replied Lovell. '' I generally make 
a hearty meal; but, to-day, I hardly feel any 
relish for food." 

" If you would not deem me impertinent, I 
should venture to assert that you were in love. 
Love always takes away the appetite — though, 
hang it ! I am almost in love myself, and yet I never 
made a heartier dinner. Are you in love, sir ? " 

" I was never in love," replied the young man, 
with a sigh. 

" You have the symptoms, sir, I think I de- 
tected one of them just now — ^but perhaps it is the 
weather. It has snowed since the moment I took 
leave of you in the morning. The day has been 
even a worse one than that upon which I had the 
pleasure of travelling along with you frdm London 
— Bless me, what a fancy has just this moment 
struck me ! " he suddenly added. " It will be 
singularly strange should it prove to be indeed 
the case ! " 

" What, sir ? " inquired Lovell. 

" Suppose I should give your skill the chance 
of another trial, and request you to guess again?" 
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I fear, sir, it would be a waste both of time 
and consideration/' 

" Nay, sir, you shall make the attempt. Your 
powers of combination, as I remarked before, are 
unquestionable; and, in order to assist you, I 
shall submit one or two things which, as I think, 
can hardly fail to put you upon the track. Now, 
observe, sir. We took up a female passenger 
before we left London. That female passenger 
accompanied us hither. On the morning of 
our leaving town it was discovered that the bird 
we have been speaking about had taken wing. 
That bird has alighted here. Now guess, or 
never ! '^ 

As he spoke, the sweet voice, which, as the day 
advanced, had been growing fainter and fainter, 
and latterly had nearly melted quite away, was 
now again in Lovelies ear, and along with it came 
the conjecture that its mistress and the represen- 
tative of the house-maid were one ! A chill crept 
over his frame ; his heart began to throb ; and he 
sat, for some moments, without speaking. 

^' Come ! " resumed his companion. " I see that 
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you are at a loss^ and that the conaciousuess of 
being so annoys you. I shall give you time — 1 
am determined that you shall succeed on this 
occasion. A line or two to my friend, to apprise 
him of my good luck, will occupy me a few 
minutes. At their expiration I make no doubt 
you will have solved the riddle. Meanwhile put 
some wine in your glass and pledge me while I 
give you a sentiment, which I am positive, you will 
not have any objection to drink. Both glasses 
were filled. May we have in our arms whom we 
love in our hearts/' 

Lovell drank oflF his glass the more readily, as 
he imagined that the positive misery which he 
now endured might be in some measure relieved 
by the stimulus; and his companion, having rung 
for the waiter, and being provided with paper, pen, 
and ink, proceeded to compose his letter. 

"Now, sir,^^ said he, suddenly breaking oflF, 
" do you not consider that I am acting a very dis- 
interested part, in endeavouring to secure to my 
friend such a treasure of loveliness ? '' 

"The object wliich powerfully interests one 
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man/' replied Lovell, roused by the unexpected 
question, " may be contemplated with perfect 
indifference by another/^ 

" A fact, sir ! — beyond all question, a fact ; but 
suppose that what you aflSrm should not prove to 
be exactly the case in my instance ? Suppose I 
should feel myself to be growing quite as much in 
love with the object of my friend's devotion as he 
is ? Upon my word, the more I reflect upon what 
I am doing, the more I am astonished at my own 
virtue ! But honour — honour, sir ! — Honour is a 
sacred thing-! There is honour among thieves." 

The adage settled the question. He went on 
with his letter; but, after having added a word or 
two to what he had already written, he came to 
an ominous stand-still again. " Believe me, sir," 
said he, " it is nothing less than a signal— I would 
almost say an unwarrantable — sacrifice to friend- 
ship that I am making. I told you, sir, that I 
had caught a glimpse of the bewitching creature, 
in town ; but glimpse only though it was, do you 
know that my fidelity was shaken by it, for the 
moment— only for the moment, sir. What, then, 
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would you infer to be my condition to-day, after 
having been blessed with a full view of her ? Let 
me ever after be recorded as a martyr to friend- 
ship ! " 

As he pronounced the last sentence, he took up 
his pen, and resolutely facing the stake, from 
which he had already twice recoiled, proceeded 
towards it again. 

But to defy is one thing — ^to endure, another — 
a truth which many a man has congratulated him- 
self upon, and of which, from various indications 
of a wavering spirit, our hero suspected that his 
companion was not unlikely to take the benefit. 
He wrote — left off to think — dipped the pen — 
ruminated till its contents became dry — dipped it 
again — seemed to become suddenly struck with a 
suspicion of the nib — tried it — ^mended it — ^wrote 
again — stopped again. 

'^The humour, I fear, is gone off," said he; 
" and I make it invariably a rule never to write 
except when I am in the humour ; and after all, 
there is no hurry ; and were there any, it would 
be prudence — common prudence — to wait, lest 
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something further should transpire ; and though 
there existed no such contingency, it is useless to 
write at present, as the snow continues, and in all 
probability will hold on; the inevitable conse- 
quence of which milst be the thorough blocking 
up of the road ; in which case no mail can possibly 
depart for three or four days ! ^' 

When a man gives twenty reasons for a thing, 
the odds are two to one that the right reason 
remains to be told, though it is generally our lot 
to be left to guess it. 

The generous friend, when he was upon the 
very point of self-immolation, threw himself snugly 
back in his chair, fell into the trance of a pro- 
found reverie, thence into drowsiness, and thence 
into a doze. 

Lovell observed everything — interpreted every- 
thing. Convinced that he had solved the riddle 
upon which he had been so courteously invited 
to exercise his ingenuity — although the pro- 
pounder had forgotten to ask for the solution — 
as, formerly, one might imagine a man upon the 
rack to watch the callous executioner, before the 
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throe began^ lie sat gazing upon the slumberer; 
nntil^ unable any longer to support his reflections, 
and hoping that he might find a respite from them 
in sleep, he rang for a bed-candle, and effected a 
precipitate retreat to his pillow. 




CHAPTER V. 

He passed a long^ feverish night of dreams^ 
which, howsoever they varied in other particu- 
lars, bore uniformly a reference to one and the 
same object — ^the fugitive &om vice — ^the girl of 
attempted, but uncontaminated virtue — ^perfect in 
feature and shape — ^whose accents lodged in the 
ear on which they fell I 

He slept, and dreamed, and awoke, and slept 
and dreamed again; and still was she the mistress 
of the vision. Hope and fear, misery and bliss, 
alternately made their sport of him. Now he 
enfolded her, straining her to his heart, with 
mingled feelings of safety and insecurity ! Now 
she was snatched from him, and he was in pursuit 
of the ravisher ! Recovery followed loss, and loss, 
again, followed recovery, and he was in pursuit 
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again ! — She was in the power of her enemy ! — He 
found the place of her detention^ and, maddened 
at soimds of violence and outcries of resistance 
issuing from within, while entrance was debarred 
him ! — He forced his way, and she was hanging in 
security upon his neck ! — Flight ensued ! — ^Now 
he bore her along ; but they were followed ! — A 
place of refuge was at hand ! — They neared it ! — 
They were on the threshold ! — and there they 
were overtaken ! How she climg to him while he 
struggled to retain her ! But her hold of him 
was slackening — ^his own strength was giving way, 
while the eflforts of those who were endeavouring 
to separate them were redoubled! — Shrieking and 
helpless she was in the power of her adversary 
again, while he was withheld from making any 
attempt to rescue her I — The weight of chains 
and fetters seemed to hang upon his limbs ! — He 
stood fixed to the spot, as it were by bolts and 
rivets! — He groaned with impotent distraction 
and rage I — He awoke — ^his heart beating audibly, 
and his face streaming with perspiration ! 

Dreams sometimes affect us strangely. Coupling 
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those of our hero with the circumstances that 
had preceded them^ we can hardly wonder^ if^ 
yemal-fresh as he was^ it proved to be the case 
with him. It was the case. He had dreamed 
himself into loye ! 

Reader, recollect. He had scarcely left his 
father's house when he began to approach, uncon- 
sciously, the yerge of that capricious, headlong 
flood, to tumble into which, sooner or later, is 
the common predicament. Recollect how, in 
addition to a new sense of pleasure, pity, anxiety, 
generosity, jealousy, tenderness, regret, had been 
successively awakened in his soul. Observe the 
result the following day, in his silence at the 
dinner-table, and in his listlessness in the ball- 
room. Remark how, upon the day which suc- 
ceeded, his heart — like Romeo's, in which the 
influence of one surpassing mistress prepares the 
way for that of a stiU more surpassing one — stirs 
and arouses, and at last becomes all-awake with 
alarm, at the plight of loveliness and innocence, 
beleaguered by profligacy. Recollect his gratitude 
to Heaven at the escape — ^his renewed alarm at 
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the return of danger — his emotions upon nxD^^' 
pectedly beholding the object of that danger-^l^ 
dismay upon identifying her with a being in who^ 
he had previously taken an interest, which for tJ^^ 
time was perfectly absorbing. Recollect the pel^' 
fecting of that dismay when he more than suspect^^ 
that she has awakened unholy desires in a heart^^ 
pre-eminently the seat of subtlety, fraud, and 
ruthlessness; — and then judge whether, "with such 
appliances and means to boot,'^ a dream of love^ 
bearing upon that object — a train of visionary 
incidents, awakening palpable emotions — ^might 
not have produced the eflfect which we have 
stated — ^might not have ended in establishing the 
passion, in all its potent reality. 

As he descended to the breakfast-room he had 
all his eyes about him, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the fair mistress of his visions, though, 
as he had never seen her face, it was only by her 
figure that he could have recognised her ; but he 
was disappointed. If he had ever partaken of a 
meal mechanically, it proved to be especially the 
case that morning. His companion of the pre- 
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ceding day was already down. Lovell felt an utter 
disgust at the sight of him. He returned his salu- 
tation coldly, and, whenever he was accosted by 
him, replied to him in churlish monosyllables. 

Repulse to certain natures is attraction. Piqued 
by the taciturnity of the yoimg man, the other 
determined to vanquish it ; and, to do him justice, 
hit at once upon the very best mode of effecting 
his object. 

" I have seen her again,'^ said he. 

Lovell was all ear in a moment. 

" Yes," he resumed, pleased at his success, and 
determined to follow it thoroughly up. " I 
thought that I might catch a glimpse of her if I 
rose betimes, and accordingly I was out of bed 
and dressed by daybreak. We were fully half 
an hour together, and all alone, in this very room, 
which I found her busied in setting to-rights. 
Upon my entrance, she was about to withdraw ; 
but I told her, with affected carelessness, that 
she would oblige me to retire if she did so ; that 
her remaining where she was would be no inter- 
ruption whatsoever to me, and that I hoped, on my 
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sme o^ nov- tkat I bad wmHphIt aid most fiHtu- 
nateh-caJledtlieiiitoiiuiid. I fiortlriridi proeeeded 
to vrite, as if in proeecution of die ob|ect for 
which I told her I had oome dovn at so earhr an 
hour, and br a»inni]^ an air rf pedect indifference^ 
ccmtrired to extract an answer to (me or two <»di- 
nary questions. I ne^er heard sodtaTuce^sdrf- 
Nerer! — ^It's the qointessenoe rf sweetness! I 
never rentored to look at her except when I 
thought she was too intent upon what she was 
about^ to notice me. The result^ sir, is definitiTe. 
What the glimpse that I caught of her com> 
menced, and the full Tiew that I enjoyed of her 
last night advanced to a still further stage ; the 
survey of the morning has perfected. I am in 
love with her — desperately, I may say. I have 
maturely considered the case of my Mend. It is 
hopeless. In tact, he is rather deficient in mettle, 
»ir. He woos with a sigh; and, although some 
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women are to be caught by such airy persuasives^ 
there are others, on the contrary, who require 
more substantial instances. I have my doubts, 
indeed, if the ambush, which I so admirably 
planned, would have availed him, had fortune 
enabled him to put it into execution. In short, 
I have finally resolved to secure the angel for 
myself ! " 

Lovell now observed, for the first time, that 
the gentleman had taken peculiar pains with his 
toilette. He had elaborately anointed, brushed, 
and otherwise disposed his hair ; a full-dress stock 
had superseded the ordinary one of yesterday; his 
linen was of a finer texture, and was new from the 
folds. There was a bran^uew coat, with cor- 
responding vest and trousers; he wore a low- 
quartered shoe, displaying the instep of a fancy 
silk stocking ; and an atmosphere of perfume sur- 
rounded him. He was thoroughly equipped for 
conquest. 

Though Lovell might be supposed to have been 
prepared for such a result, still the effect which it 
produced upon him was most painful. The policy, 
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however, of disguising his feelings for the present^ 
instinctively occurred to him, and along with it, 
the expediency of fixing the attention of his com- 
panion upon some other topic of contemplation. 

" If dress could carry the day, sir," said he, " I 
should entertain little doubt of your succeeding/' 

Upon this the former rose, with a look of inef- 
fable self-complacency, and approaching a mirror 
that stood at the end of the room, placed himself 
coolly before it. 

''Avery tolerable fit, I believe," he remarked, now 
turning himself to one side, and now to another. 

"And were you dressed thus, sir, when you 
first came down ? " 

" Precisely." 

" I would not be thought inquisitive, sir, but I 
cannot avoid concluding that you are determined 
to have another interview, if indeed the object of 
your admiration will not herself take care of that." 

'' If sJie doesnH, sir, / shall." 

" Surely not with her consent," thought Lovell, 
and at the same moment the idea that the agency 
of the waiter might be turned to account, occurred 
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to him. To set this question at rest became now 
an object of vital importance. His soul would 
have recoiled from a deliberate act of indirection 
or cunning ; but the danger which threatened the 
interesting girl absorbed all other considerations, 
or rather superseded them. Her safety was to be 
secured, no matter what the means ! 

'^ K you find any difficulty,^^ said he, ^' I mis- 
take, or the waiter would prove a friend to you.^^ 
" I have secured her already .^^ 
^andeed!'^ 

"Yes; five minutes^ debate just before you 
entered the parlour settled the question ; I never 
find any difficulty in settling a matter of this 
kind. You remember, perhaps, the diamond pin 
which I wore yesterday? She has it, sir; and 
she has given me her promissory word for the full 
value of it in kind services. I do not stand upon 
trifles, sir, where I take a fancy. What I wish 
for, I generally contrive to enjoy. The fair sub- 
stitute of the house-maid and I shall assuredly 
meet again and alone. You will pardon me for 
not going frirther — ^the how and the where must 
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be a secret. I am not a commercial gentleman^ 
sir, but I always look at things with an eye to 
profit, in case of need. The accident, which intro- 
duced her to me yesterday, supplied me with a 
hint which I mean to follow up/' 

A suspicion of some villanous plot connected with 
the waiter, and about to be put into execution 
through her instrumentality, flashed upon the 
mind of Lovell, and in spite of his presence of 
mind, his countenance became overcast. 

" I apprehend, sir,'' said the other, perceiving it, 
'^ I apprehend that I may not stand perfectly 
acquitted in your mind, upon the score of fideUty 
to my friend ; but, believe me, there is not that 
man in the world who would forego more in such a 
case than I should; and, had there existed a possi- 
bility of apprising my friend of what has occurred, 
assure yourself that I should have continued — 
not only to this moment, bu)b to the end — imma- 
culate ! But you see, sir, the snow continues ; all 
communication between this and London is 
stopped; and there may not be a post for a week. 
I can withstand temptation, sir, with any man 
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that ever breathed^ when I am exposed to it in 
reason; but day after day, sir! — why, the very 
stone wears with dropping ! I am not a man 
hewn out of marble, sir ! I am flesh and blood, 
and no saint neither — though, to say the truth, I 
suspect I should be worse if I were. 

Lovell was not in such a state of mind as would 
enable, or rather permit, him to frame a reply. 
The other began to suspect that he had been a 
little too communicative. He hemmed once or 
twice, took another survey of himself in the mir- 
ror, and then walking back to the fire-place, threw 
himself carelessly into his chair. 

Lovell, unable to endure the self-complacency 
of his companion, walked to the window, and 
stood there, lost in rumination. One sentence was 
ringing in his ear — The accident which introduced 
her to me yesterday ^ supplied me with a hint which 
I mean to follow up, Lovell turned the sentence 
in his mind again and again, in order to ascertain 
what it implied, but did not declare. Was she 
destined to supply the place of another again 'f 
And, if so, who was that other to be? The waiter? 
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No. In that case, how could he make sure of 
being alone with her ? What other servants were 
accustomed to come in the way of the guests ? 
The chamber-maid ? LovelPs heart was in a 
flame at the thoughts that started up ! She 
might be substituted for the chamber-maid to 
light him to bed, or to answer his beU! Thus 
might he have her alone with him — alone in his 
chamber ! But could not Lovell have an eye upon 
him there ? He knew not where he slept ! But 
could he not ascertain it ? 

Of this kind were his reflections, when suddenly 
recollecting that his visits were to be repeated 
that day, he equipped himself for the street, 
though the snow was falling heavily; and com- 
manding his feelings as well as he could, sallied 
out. 

He who has ever experienced the torture of 
being necessarily and actively employed in one 
place, while his heart is yearning for his presence 
in another ; may be qualified to form an idea of 
what Lovell endured on that day, during his 
indispensable absence from the inn. It required 
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all the mental force lie could exert to get through 
his husiness^ which, indeed, he could never have 
transacted, had it not affected the interests of 
others, including the dear father whom he repre- 
sented. Glad was he, when, his last call being 
over, he found himself retracing his steps. He 
had received several invitations for the evening. 
Mr. Oldfield, the goldsmith, in particular, not only 
employed the most pressing instances in order to 
induce him to come, but compelled him, almost by 
main force, to ascend into the drawing-room, in 
hopes that the resolution which he himself could 
not overcome, might give way to the attack of his 
daughters' solicitations; but Lovell had vowed 
the devotion of his every available moment to the 
inn ; and gladly, as we have stated, he found him- 
self returning to it, for the rest of the day. The 
snow, which continued to fall, was, by this time, 
knee-deep ; but slight was the impediment which 
it presented to his eager progress. 

The company in the travelers' room not having 
been augmented by any accession, Lovell and his 
companion again sat down to dinner by them- 
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selves ; but the latter, instead of practising, 
as he had hitherto done, the most unreserved 
and incautious communicativeness ; had now 
become impenetrable. The young man, tortured 
by conjecture and apprehension, made sundry 
efforts to revive the former mood; but vainly. 
The meal passed without the slightest sjrmptom of 
his companion's again unfolding^ though, all the 
while, Lovell fancied that he could penetrate the 
reserve which he was practising, and detect beneath 
it, that he was revolving, with satisfaction, the 
secret which the yoimg man burned to discover. 

CoflFee passed without any improvement in the 
aspect of affairs. Suffering from an intolerable 
head-ache, produced, no doubt, by the intense 
strain upon which his thoughts and feelings had 
been kept, and fancying that a little partial ablu- 
tion might be attended with relief, Lovell ascended 
to his chamber. Scarcely had he poured a little 
water into his wash-hand-basin, when the depre- 
cating tones of the sweet voice arrested him in 
commencing the curative process to which he was 
about to resort. 
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" I beseecli you, do not ask it of me/' said the 
speaker. " I am ready to oblige in anything, but 
indeed I cannot do what you require. If the girl 
has got leave to go out, and to remain till so late 
an hour, let somebody else supply her place. It is 
an office which I know nothing about — which I 
never dreamed I should be called upon to under- 
take, when I came to the house. I implore you 
not to urge me any further ! '' 

" Urge you, my dear ! — Urge you ! — I only tell 
you that it must be done, and that there is no one 
to do it but you. The ostler or the boots would 
laugh at me, were I to ask either of them, I can- 
not do it myself! I could not think of such a 
thing ! My place is the parlour, and people must 
respect their stations. Your friend, the cook, 
might do it for you; but she has also got leave, 
as the house is so thin. The barmaid, I should 
think, would stare at me, were I to ask her; besides, 
my mistress and the young ladies are at a party, 
and the bar cannot be left." 

Lovell recognised at once the voice of the waiter, 
though at a pitch rather different from that in 
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which she used it in the parlour. Great was the 
contrast between that voice and the one that had 
preceded it; and whose accents of heavenly 
sweetness — such as one might imagine those o 
a seraph to be— were now renewed. 

" Your mistress would not ask me to do it ! " 

" My mistress ! — You little know my mistress I ^ 
was the reply. " My mistress would ask any on< 
to do anything, where the work of the house woul< 
otherwise come to a stand-still. If you are re 
solved to refuse, take a &iend^s advice, and tak< 
your leave of the house before my mistress come 
back. Have you anywhere else to go to ? " 

'^ No ! " replied the other, despondingly. 

" Have you any j&iends in the town, or any tha 
live near it ? " 

" No ! — Nowhere ! Nowhere ! " 

" Can you tell where to go and pass the night ? ^ 

'' Alas— alafi ! No ! '^ 

" Don^t be mad, then ! Come I come ! Can' 
you make up your mind to do what hundreds o 
honest girls are very glad to undertake? T< 
end the question at once, I'll accompany you 
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Now, can you have any objection ? There, now I 
Dry up those foolish tears. You ought to have 
better sense ! I am half angry with you ; but I 
forgive you, as I know you will do it at last." 
Here Sally went down stairs. 
" Heaven help me ! " was all that Lovell heard, 
with the exception of a sob or two, indicating that 
» flood of tears had followed the ejaculation. 

Had any doubt remained as to the identity of 
the being that shed those tears, it had now been 
thoroughly removed 5 and there she was, weeping, 
in the very next room ! The waiter had been im- 
posing some task upon her, from performing which 
her delicate nature shrank; and Lovell felt con- 
vinced that, whatsoever that task was, it had 
reference to the voluptuary and pander that was 
sitting below. Again and again he asked himself 
whether he could not help her in her dilemma ? 
But the journey of duty, upon which he had been 
sent, again and again replied ^^ No." It was no 
item in the list of his father's directions to him ! 
It was not in quest of love adventures that he had 
been despatched from that father^s house ! What 
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then? A being of sweetness and virtue was in 
danger ! He would see her — speak to her — ^befiriend 
her, if she would allow him — ^And was there a doubt 
that she would? Would she not recoUect him? 
Was she not sensible of the consideration which 
he had shown for her on a previous occasion ? 

He stepped softly into the passage — knocked. 
How his heart palpitated while he listened for the 
answer ! — ^No answer came ! — He knocked again, 
with the same result. He ventured to open the 
door, little by little — He entered — ^The room was 
empty ! 

While he was debating with himself, the object 
of his solicitude had withdrawn. The disappoint- 
ment came like an unexpected blow. He returned 
to his wash-hand-stand; but his headache was 
gone. The pain had been removed by further 
accession of intensity in the cause that had pro- 
duced it. He returned to the parlour. 

His entrance was unexpected and unwished for. 
The profligate and his coadjutor, the waiter, were 
in the act of conversing. The former held the 
latter by the hand, and was looking up in her 
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face, with an expression of intense satisfaction, 
evidently listening to sometliing that she was 
saying. The door being ajar, the intruder was 
half in, before they were aware of his presence ; 
the discovery of which was attended with evident 
symptoms of confusion, which lasted however but 
a moment or two. The waiter's hand was instantly 
released, and she left the room, with directions to 
return with a bottle of champagne. Lovell re- 
sumed his former seat, which was directly opposite 
to that of the other ; but he sat in it a different 
man to what he was when he left it. Circum- 
stances in which he had never been placed before, 
and in which he had never dreamed of being 
placed, now called upon him for action, and the 
exigence converted him into a new being, or rather 
elicited certain latent properties of his nature. 
He now blushed at himself for having passively 
listened to that which ought to have provoked his 
most distinct and unqualified reprehension, as well 
as for having sought by indirect means the know- 
ledge at which, as a man of honour and humanity, 
it was his duty to arrive by an open avowal of his 
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suspicions^ and an unflinching challenge a3 to 
their accuracy. He determined to lose no tilne 
in repairing his error. 

It was now drawing towards nine o'dlock. Thd 
champagne was brought in^ and along with it a 
single glass. The person who had ordered it 
desired that another glass should be brought. It 
came -, the cork was drawn^ and both glasses at- 
tested the ripeness of the foaming liquid. 

'^ Here, SaUy," said he, offering her one of 
them, " drink this, my excellent girl, and drink it 
with a wish ! " 

'^ What shall the wish be, sir ? " inquired the 
waiter. 

He drew her towards him, as she stood on his 
left hand, and whispered in her ear, but not so 
softly as to prevent Lovell from catching the 
word " success." 

The waiter drank off the glass, casting a look 
full of meaning at the person that had presented 
it, and was retiring again, when he asked for a 
third glass. It speedily came and was filled. 

'' Come, sir," said the master of the bottle, '^ do 
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me the favoiir to pledge me in a draught of this 
Qparkling beverage — ^this earthly nectar. Methinks 
I never tasted the true smack of champagne till 
now. The mood^ sir> I believe^ after all^ is in the 
• wine ! At )ea^ it is indebted to the wine for half 
its influence/' 

Strange were the feelings with which the young 
: man listened to this brief address. As he stead- 
fastly gazed upon the flushed countenance of him 
who delivered it, he began to loathe himself for 
possessing in part the same common nature ! We 
say in party for he could not persuade himself that 
the passions, which he fancied he saw working 
there, could constitute any portion of his own 
being. Revolting appeared to him the grossness 
of mere sensuality. 

'^Man,'' thought he, ^^when he allows himself 
to sink into the brute, is hugely the inferior of 
the nominal one ! " 

"YovL are suffering the wine, sir," said the 
other, "to die an unnatural death. Let me 
revive it for you ! " 
"No, sir," said Lovell, accompanying, with 
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a repelling gesture, his rejection of the proffered 
kind office. "I must speak with you before I 
drink with joxxJ' 

The other, astonished, stared at the young man 
for a moment or two in silence ; then laying down 
the bottle which he had just lifted, coolly re- 
quested him to speak on. 

'^ You meditate insult or injury towards the 
person, respecting whom we had some conversation 
yesterday, and conversed again as recently as this 
morning. I demand of you, as a man, if my con- 
jecture is right ? " 

"Your demand, sir," replied the other, is that 
of a very young man, and is pardonable only in 
consideration of the ignorance that prompts it." 

" By a man of honour, sir," retorted Lovell, 
" that demand would be respected — ^not despised ; 
and I cannot but regard the manner in which you 
treat it, as a dishonest evasion ! " 

" Have you just come from school, sir ? " super- 
ciliously demanded the other. 

" I have just come from the roof of my fiither, 
sir," rejoined Lovell with increasing energy, who, 
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amongst other things^ enjoined me^ never to act 
towards a woman like a scoundrel ; or^ if I could 
prevent it, to allow any other man to do so/^ 

The eyes of the other flashed, while his brow 
lowered for a moment ; but the next moment the 
signs of tempest vanished. He smiles ! 

" Your health, sir,'^ said he ; and raising his glass 
to his lips, drank it coolly ojQF. ^^ I wonder what 
time of night it is," he added, and calmly drew 
out his watch. 

" You have not answered n\y question yet, sir;" 
said Lovell. 

''My good young friend," rephed the person 
whom he addressed, "there are two kinds of 
questions which I make it a rule never to answer; 
superfluous — I will not say impertinent — ones, 
and foolish ones ! What is the meaning of 
this ?" he added, in apparently reproachful good 
humour, '' we were excellent friends last night ; 
how comes it that one of us seems disposed to 
turn us into enemies, to-day ? My dear fellow," 
he continued, ''you are just setting out in the 
world, and permit me to assure you that, if you 
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wish to get through it prosperously and comfort- 
ably, the less you trouble yourself about other 
people's affprs, the better. Nay/' he interposed, 
observing that Lovell was about to speak ; " I must 
protest against the prolongation of this dialogue. 
It cannot, possibly, lead to anything satisfactory, 
to-night. We can resume it, if you are so dis- 
posed, in the morning.'' 
Here he rang the bell. 
" One word before we part ; " said Lovell. 
" A thousand, my i&iend, if you can press them 
into the space of a minute; for more I cannot 
possibly allow you. Well ?" 

« This young woman, sir, I have ascertained, is 
the same that accompanied us from London — ^the 
same that supplied you with a relation, which I 
upbraid myself for having listened to in silence — ^" 
^' My dear sir," interposed the other, " let me 
entreat you to set yourself perfectly at rest upon 
that score. You did not listen to it in silence, but 
helped me on in it ; not only by the interest which 
it obviously excited in you, but by question upon 
question !" 
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" No matter^ sir ! The motive of whatsoever 
interest I seemed to take^ or of any questions 
which I may have asked^ has yet to be explained ; 
and you shall learn it in the very few words which 
I am about to address to you. You shall neither 
insult nor injure thatyoung woman with impunity !" 

^' Very well, sir I Very weU ! What you say 
is perfectly intelligible \" 

" It is intended to be so/^ 

'^ And is so, sir ; with which, I trust, you will 
rest contented/' Here the waiter entered. ^' A 
pan of coals!" 

All is ready, sir ; '* said the waiter. 
Grood night, sir. I should advise you to order 
another when you go to bed, for the night is 
wretchedly cold.'* 

" I thank you, sir," replied Lovell, contemptu- 
ously. 

" You have no reason, sir ! To cherish Sifellow- 
feeling is, as you know, a common duty !" 

So saying he left the parlour, closing the door 
alter him. 

Never had Lovell expected to pass such mi- 
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nutes, as the two or three that succeeded. They 
comprised the misery of as many lives — bitter 
and hideous ones ! It was evident that the piteous 
entreaties which he had overheard, up stairs, had 
been unavaihng ; and that she who uttered them 
had been compelled to undertake the duty of the 
chambermaid, who, beyond all doubt, had been 
purposely sent out of the way. The persecuted 
girl was now about to be exposed to some fresh 
assault of brutal passion. There she was, now 
ascending the stairs, lighting the profligate to 
his room; and in that room she would be com- 
pelled to stay — alone with him — till her task was 
finished — her task, the execution of which he 
might protract at pleasure. There she was for 
the time at his mercy. There ! 

The young man's agony became insupportable. 
He stamped about, furiously pacing the room, 
and clutching his hair, as if he would have torn it 
out by the roots. 

'^ Can nothing be done ? " he exclaimed, almost 
aloud, ^' Can I not follow him, and watch him ? " 

Here he recollected that he had omitted to 
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ascertain in what quarter of the house his apart- 
ment lay. 

"Fool! Idiot! Rank idiot!" he continued, 
" Wretch ! Brainless wretch ! to forget what all 
my soul was bent upon ascertaining !" His tor- 
ture now wound him up to a pitch of perfect fiiry ! 
To stay longer where he was, was impossible. He 
snatched up one of the lights, and, rushing up to 
his room, threw himself wildly upon his bed, 
gnashing his teeth and clenching his hands, whUe 
his breast heaved as though it were rending with 
convulsions. In another moment, however, that 
breast lay as motionless, as though the heart 
within it had ceased to beat. Unusual sounds 
proceeded from the adjoining room. Lovell 
started up upon his elbow, and, holding his 
breath, listened with all his ears. 

There was a rapid and eager whispering, 
mingled with half-abortive efforts to speak. He 
sprang from the bed, and noiselessly opening the 
door of his own apartment, placed himself at that 
of the next. A half-suppressed shriek set the 
young man's brain on fire ! He tried the lock ! 
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It had been secured ! He flung himself against 
the door with all his force, and burst it open ! 

There stood the rufl&an, with the substitute of 
the chambermaid in his grasp ! With one arm, he 
encircled her waist, while, with the hand of the 
other upon her mouth, he was endeavouring to 
stifle her cries, as she averted from him the face 
in which loathing and horror were vividly painted ! 

A blow, in which the strength of a dozen men 
seemed to be concentred, released her, while it 
stretched her persecutor stunned upon the floor. 
She made an elQFort to rush out, but tottering from 
exhaustion and fright, would have fallen had not 
her deliverer caught her in his arms, where she 
fainted. 

Lovell instantly bore her towards his own apart- 
ment, having drawn the door of the other after 
him, as he issued from it. When he entered the 
former, the door of which he also closed, he stopped 
short. The incidents which had just occurred in 
rapid succession had called up within him all that 
was noble and delicate in his nature. Although 
his precious burthen was insensible, yet the 
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feelings of her whom he had rescued^ and was still 
succonring, were sacred I The bed, which her mo- 
desty, he felt assured, would have shrunk from, in 
his presence, he could not permit himself to lay 
her upon. Supporting her, as well as he could, 
with one arm, he snatched a pillow for her head, 
and, lowering her gently to the ground, deposited 
her there, and left her, while he rushed down stairs, 
in quest of such restoratives as he could procure. 

Providing himself with some vinegar, and a 
bottle of aromatic salts, upon some pretence or 
another — ^we forget what — ^he was soon at her side 
again, chafing her temples, and otherwise endea- 
vouring to recal animation. 

Imagining that a partially erect posture might 
be more favourable, he now raised her a httle, 
supporting her head upon his knee ; and now, for 
the first time, he perceived that the drapery of 
her bosom was disordered, and that it had been 
in some measure displaced. He hastily adjusted 
it, tenacious of profaning with the slightest con- 
tact, even of a finger, the pure shrine of living 
glowing marble that lay half-revealed before him 
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— snatching away even the glance that had been 
momentarily riveted by its lustrous whiteness ! 

A tremulous motion of her fall Uds — the lashes 
of which were unusually deep and rich, and of a 
jetty darkness — announced, at length, that con- 
sciousness was on the point of returning. He 
raised her, and placed her in a chair. The motion 
seemed to accelerate recovery; and dravdng a 
deep inspiration, she opened her eyes, and percep- 
tion was awake. She now gazed at Lovell, but 
almost vacantly; looked inquiringly round the 
room; and then, clasping her temples with her 
hands, sat, as if she were endeavouring to summon 
recollection. Presently her arms fell helplessly 
upon her lap ; and her colour, which had partly 
returned, was beginning to vanish again. 

Lovell, fearing a relapse, flew to the water 
vessel, and filling a tumbler from it, returned and 
held it to her Ups till she had drunk it off — which 
she did, at last, but with an effort; as, at first, it was 
not without the greatest difficulty that she could 
swallow. Returning faintness was checked. 

No word did Lovell speak to her, all this time* 
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Intense respect^ no less than a solicitude^ tender 
to very excess^ prevented him almost from breath- 
ing. She now seemed to have come thoroughly 
to herself, and making an effort to rise, Lovell 
assisted her to her feet; but scarcely had she got 
to them, when, unable, as yet, to stand, she sank 
back into the chair again. 

At length the young man spoke — 
" In another minute or two,^' said he, " you will 
be able to go. Do not attempt it too soon. And 
be not too anxious — ^it will only be attended with 
the effect of retarding your perfect recovery/' 
Then, perceiving that she cast her eyes around her 
with an expression of great uneasiness, and attri- 
buting it to the circumstance of finding herself 
alone with him, in his sleepiug apartment — not 
that he suspected the slightest apprehension, on 
her part, as to what might be the tenor of his 
conduct towards her — he added — ^^I shall leave 
you alone, and go down stairs, that you may feel 
perfectly at ease, and take full time to recover 
yourself.'^ 

"No, sir, — O no I'' she faintly articulated, but 
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in extreme alarm, glancing, as she spoke, in the 
direction of the other room. "Do not — I beseech 
you — do not leave me alone ! Stay with me till 
I am able to go ! I am safe where you are, sir, 
no matter where it is ! I recollect you, sir ! You 
were kind to me before ! I have not forgotten it 
— shall never forget it though I should never 
behold you again/^ 

Conceive the effect of her words ! Language 
cannot describe the sweetness which they breathed 
into his soul. 

He wished to reply, but felt himself at a loss. 
The uneasiness, however, which dictated the first 
portion of her address, at length came to his aid 
and prompted him. " Fear him not, sweet girl,'^ 
he resumed, '^ I question much if he is, at present, 
disposed to molest you again ; or, should the con- 
trary be the case, I doubt if he would have the 
rashness to attempt it — at least in this quarter of 
the house. Had his life paid for the insult which 
he has offered to you, it had scarcely atoned for 
it — ^in my estimation. 

Here she spontaneously held out her hand to 
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him^ liftings at the some time^ such a look of 
sweetness and gratitude to his face^ as made him 
yibrate, from head to foot. 

"What shall I say to you, sir 1^^ she ejaculated, 
as she did so. '^ How shall I thank you I How 
shall I ever reward you ! ^' 

" You are no debtor of mine/^ said he, tremu- 
lously, taking the proffered hand-and, supposing 
you were, whatsoever might be the amount of the 
obUgation, the few words that you have just now 
uttered would have more than absolved you I '' 

" But I am your debtor,'^ she persisted, " your 
deep, deep debtor I And such I shall remain to 
the end of my life — ^praying for you and blessing 
you ! ^^ 

The energy, with which she uttered this, was 
such as to banish all considerations on his part, 
but that of the rapture which it excited. He 
raised to his lips the hand which still lay in his 
clasp, and kissed it. 

The action itself, or the abruptness of it, seemed 
to discompose her. She made a slight effort to 
release her hand — It was free. 
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" Forgive me ! " said he. " Forgive me, and 
believe that whatsoever were the feelings that 
prompted my lips just now, respect was not the 
least powerful one among them ! '' 

Her hand was instantly extended again ; he 
caught it, and bowing over it, pressed it to his 
heart. 

" What am I doing ! '* she exclaimed, while her 
countenance became overcast with an expression 
of uneasiness. ^^ O, sir I '^ she added, again with- 
drawing her hand. ^^ I beseech you, do not mis- 
take me ! My gratitude towards you is such, that 
I scarcely know what I do — ^what I say, or where 
I am ! I am now quite able to go down.^^ 

As she uttered this she rose, and advancing 
towards the door — ^though, evidently, not without 
an eflfort, proceeded to open it. But she was 
unequal to the task. Her hand, trembled, too, as 
she essayed to turn the lock. Her whole frame 
became agitated. She began to weep ] 

^^ Where will it end ! ^^ she exclaimed. '' What 
will they say I What shall I do ! ^' 

Lovell, whom her previous appeal had rendered 
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doubly scmpuloos of maxdfestiug any solicitude 
whichi mighty by possibility, be construed as a 
desire to take advantage of the feeling, by which 
she confessed herself to be actuated towards him, 
had forborne to accompany her to the door ; but 
he now approached her, both with the view of 
effecting what she was unable to accomplish, and 
of removing the distress under which she laboured. 
'^ Make yourself easy,^^ said he, " with respect 
to what has passed in the other room. K it tran- 
spires — if anything is said with reference to it — 
the explanation is easy, I think they will hardly 
teU upon themselves. It is a question, however, 
whether the landlady ought not to be put in full 
possession of the facts. There, if you please, I 
shall gladly become your agent, and act for you. 
At present I should recommend silence. Your 
agitation is too recent to admit of your being 
exposed to any new distress. I offer this advice, 
as your Mend; and, to the advice of a friend, I 
shall only be but too happy to add the assistance 
of one. Wjll you ask for that assistance, should 
you require it ? '' 
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''Yes/^ was faintly articulated in reply; but 
the face was turned away. Lovell gently moved 
the handle of the lock. The door stood open. 
She slipped into the passage ; but stopped there, 
still averting her face. 

" Good night," said Lovell, so softly that it was 
impossible for his neighbour in the next room, to 
overhear him. No word responded to the " Grood 
night," but an eye, streaming with tears of thank- 
fulness was turned upon him; then raised to 
Heaven ; and then turned upon him again. 

" Good night," he breathed again, scarce know- 
ing what he said ; but the eye was not withdrawn, 
while the stream held on, augmenting. An 
impulse, which he could not resist, induced him 
to extend his hand. It was met ! It was clasped 
— ^fervently. It was raised to the lips of the fair 
girl ! The next moment Lovell was alone. 

He did not dream, that night ; for he did not 
sleep. He could not. It was not that he felt 
like a man, whom over-watching or over-exer- 
tion renders incapable of enjoying that repose 
of which he stands in need, when opportunity 
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offers it^ at last. It was because a new crowd of 
feelings had been called into play^ and the com- 
motion which they produced was too powerftd and 
too fresh to subside in a hurry. Then the transi- 
tion from apprehension, of the most harassing 
kind^to perfect security; and that security attended 
by circumstances of congratulation and unlooked- 
for exquisite enjoyment. The gratification of re- 
senting outrage and succouring its threatened 
victim; the privilege which Providence had thrown 
in his way, by consigning to the temporary che- 
rishing of his arms, his cares and attentions, a 
being in whom he had become so strongly — so 
singularly interested; the emotions, too, which 
he had awakened — ^the gratitude — ^the confidence 
— ^the sweet spontaneous act by which she had 
attested the strength of those emotions ; the right 
as it were, that he now possessed to accost her 
— to commune with her ; the influence, perhaps, to 
direct her — all these particulars kept passing and 
re-passing in constant succession through his 
mind ; so that his spirits were all astir, like those 
of one who springs from the couch of slumber, 
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refreshed, re-invigorated, and in the ftdl vein for 
action. And there was more yet ! Beauty had 
been added to shape and grace. The countenance 
of the interesting girl had now been, for the first 
time, revealed to him. Strange that what, in the 
thriU, hurry, and anxiety of what was jassing, he. 
had scarcely noted, as he thought, when it was 
present to him; now, when it was away, stood 
as distinct and palpable before him as vision and 
light themselves could have made them ! An 
assemblage of features such as the exalting pencil, 
or chisel, had never, as he thought, achieved the 
feat of combining — ^and what was yet paramount of 
all — eonpression ! — expression, welling and gushing 
upon the sense, from a face, in which beauty, rich 
and rare as it was, was almost overwhelmed by a 
flood of sensibility, blandness and intelligence, that 
drew the contemplation of the beholder to the 
fountain within, to wonder and to worship there / 

Towards morning, however, unconsciousness 
at last stole over him, with the reviving influ- 
ence of a profound and dreamless sleep, from 
which, after the lapse of an hour or two, he 
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awoke — ^awoke with a feeling of supreme content 
— as tkougk every aspiration that his soul could 
form had been gratified, and there was nothing 
now left for it to covet — ^much less to pine for ! 

Upon entering the parlour, considerably after 
the customary hour of breakfast, he found, esta- 
blished there, the person, who was the very last he 
could have desired to meet. This was a contin- 
gency upon which, otherwise occupied as his 
thoughts and feelings had been, he had never cal- 
culated, and at which he felt, at first, discomfited, and 
in no slight degree. Lovell could not endure the 
idea of sitting down to a meal in the presence of 
one, whom he now regarded as little better than a 
ruffian ; and, accordingly, summoning the waiter — 
who looked anything but the image of self-posses- 
sion when she presented herself — ^he directed that 
breakfast should be prepared for him in a private 
rbom. 

He was in the act of following her, as she with- 
drew to execute his orders, when his intention was 
thwarted, for the time, by the person whom he 
wished to avoid. 
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" Stop^ sir !" said he, at the same time striking 
the table at which he was sitting, and springing 
to his feet. 

Lovell was instantly himself. He stopped, 
turned, and walking up till he directly fronted the 
other, stood surveying him with a look of indif- 
ference and contempt. 

''Well, sir? ^^ said Lovell. 

" I imderstand you, sir,^^ resumed the former, 
''I understand the insult; and appreciate it as 
it deserves. Not content with interfering, last 
night, in an affair, which was no business of yours, 
and with striking me to the groimd when I was 
wholly unprepared to defend myself; you must 
now indulge your insolence by passing upon me 
the affi*ont of openly disdaining to sit in the same 
room with me." 

"Sir," retorted Lovell, ''to protect a woman 
from violence is the business of every man wlto 
knows what is due to his own character ; and the 
perpetrator of an outrage against innocence and 
modesty ought to be prepared for castigation ! As 
to the rest, you are perfectly in the right. I 
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abjure all approach to sociality with one whom I 
have every reason to despise I '^ 

The person, to whom this frank avowal was 
addressed, stared, for a moment or two, in silence, 
as though he were at a loss to comprehend how 
LoveU could venture to address him in such a 
strain; and yet that strain rather harmonised with 
the tone of the brief dialogue that had taken place 
on the previous evening. 

" Is it possible ! " he exclaimed at last. 

"Is what possible, sir?^^ interrogated Lovell, 
calmly folding his arms, and riveting his eye 
upon him. 

" That the mere servant of a commercial esta- 
blishment can so far forget who and what he is, 
as to fancy, for a moment, that he stands upon an 
equal footing with a gentleman, and the son of a 
gentleman ! " 

" And the pander of a gentleman ! '^ supplied 
Lovell. 

The eyes of the other flashed. He looked, as if 
he could have sprung across the table, that stood 
between him and Lovell, and grappled him by the 
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tliroat j but the arm of the young man had admo- 
nished him. 

"Were you not too contemptible** — 
He would have gone on, but an emphatic ges- 
ture of Lovell's hand stopped him. 

'' Look you, sir/* said he. " I am content for 
my own part, so far as you and I are concerned, 
with what took place last night. If the case 
stands otherwise with you, and you wish to vent 
your displeasure, indulge your wish ; but, for your 
own sake, let me advise you to do so when you 
are alone — at all events, not in my presence. I 
shan't allow it ! Mark what I say, and profit by 
my warning ! I repeat / shan't allow it ! For 
what has passed, you have no one but your- 
self to blame. In my own defence — ^not that I 
fear you, sir — I shall not remain in the same 
room with you, neither shall I hold any commu- 
nication with you, if I can possibly avoid it. I 
have no wish to molest you, sir ; but I shall take 
care that you don't molest me. If you make 
the attempt, give yourself credit for the conse- 
quences.'* 
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"Do you belong to the ring, sir?^^ was the cool 
interrogative that followed. 

" No, sir/^ returned Lovell in the same tone ; 
"but I should not be the less ready, on that 
account, to chastise the man who should venture 
to provoke me/^ 

" You would strike him ? " 

" As soon as look at him 1 " 

" A gentleman,^^ retorted the other, '^ does not 
deal in blows. If he receives one he punishes the 
offender, as such a miscreant deserves —shoots 
him like a dog ! — unless, indeed, the fellow proVe 
penitent, and is wise enough to make his peace in 
time. You struck me last night ! — The blow must 
be atoned for ! ^' 

'' Well, sir ? ^^ said Lovell, with a smile of scorn. 

^^ Ask my pardon, sir.*^ 

Lovell foresaw what the other was driving at. 
He anticipated the probable issue of the confer- 
ence, and, at once, determined that if that issue 
were inevitable, the blame should lie at the proper 
door. 

" Ask your pardon ! '^ he reiterated. 
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" Yes ; in presence of the person, before whom 
you inflicted the insult ! '* 

" Readily/' rejoined Lovell, " the moment you 
have asked her pardon in my presence/^ 

^^ Insolent ! ^' vociferated the profligate. " But 
what else can a gentleman expect, when he involves 
himself with shopmen and maidservants I '' 

" By playing the ruffian ! '' added the young 
man. 

The rage of the other, for a time, suspended 
utterance. At length, however, he mastered it, 
sufficiently, to tell our hero that he might expect 
to hear from him in half-an-hour, at farthest ; 
Lovell assuring him, with a supercilious bow, that 
he should wait half the day, for his convenience, 
if necessary, withdrew to breakfast. 

A duel ! It was rather a rough setting out in 
life; nor shall we assert that the reflections of out 
hero exactly sharpened his appetite ; but, at the 
same time, we can attest the presence of a con- 
soling, if not of a pleasurable feeling, arising 
from the thought of the being, on whose account 
he had incurred the responsibility. He reviewed 
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the transactions of the preceding night. The 
retrospection was unaccompanied with regret — 
regret ? — It abounded in satisfaction ! Manhood, 
humanity, virtue were on his side ! It would be a 
triumph, he thought, to fall, with such backers ! 

The meal was scarcely over and the cloth 
removed, when he was informed that a gentleman 
wished to speak with him. He desired that the 
person should be shown in, and in he came — a 
fine and apparently frank and spirited young 
feUow. 

The visitor was no sooner seated than he opened 

his business. He regretted, he said, that he 

should be under the necessity of requesting an 

interview with reference to an unpleasant affair; 

but that, if a disagreeable thing was to be done, 

the sooner the transaction was over, the better. 

He represented himself as the friend of Mr. 

Franklin — ^this was the first time that Evelyn 

had heard the name — ^who complained of having 

received a blow, and expected satisfaction, in the 

shape of a shot, or an apology; and in case of 

Lovelies declining the latter alternative, he begged 
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that he would name a friend, with whom the 
meeting might be arranged, with regard to time 
and place. It was not for him to advise, he 
added; but, to his taste, an amicable mode of 
terminating the misunderstanding would be pre- 
ferable, as, to say the truth, he perceived, at a 
glance, that the person, whom he had the honour 
of addressing, was on^, who understood and appre- 
ciated the sentiments and feelings of a gentleman. 
His principal, he continued, had acquainted him 
with everything; that, certainly, there were grounds 
which might justify interference, but not a blow. 
He concluded with stating that he should esteem 
himself happy, would LoveU authorise him to hope 
that the affair should go no further. 

Lovell thanked him for the courteous terms, 
in which he had communicated his message; 
requested his address; and appointed an hour 
when he might expect to be waited upon. 

Lovell was at no loss for a Mend, He recol- 
lected that young Oldfield was an officer in a 
corps of yeomanry. He lost no time in waiting 
upon him; confided to him the predicament in 
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which he was placed^ with a brief account of the 
circiunstances that led to it^ and was at once 
assured that he might command the services^ of 
which he stood in need. 

Every prehminary was speedily arranged ; but, 
before we take the reader to the ground — which 
happened to be the area of a riding-school, the 
state of the weather not admitting of any othef — 
we must soUcit his patience for a very few 
moments, while we relate a circumstance or two 
that took place, previously to our hero's repairing 
thither. 

Lovell had retired to his room, for the purpose 
of arranging his papers, and writing a letter or 
two, in case of accident ; and had just completed 
.his task, when his attention was attracted by a 
shght tap at the door. The reader will no doubt 
anticipate, as indeed Lovell, himself, did, that the 
summons proceeded from the heroine of the pre- 
vious night's adventure; but it was not so. If 
the reader is disappointed, how must the case 
have stood with Lovell? At that moment, he 
would have given aU that he possessed for one 
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minute^s interview, alone, with her, on whose 
account he was upon the point of risking his life. 
But if Fortune thwarted his wishes, then, she 
subsequently atoned for the bad turn. 

It was the waiter, who, upon being coldly 
invited to come in, as soon as she announced her- 
self, at his demand of '^ Who is there ? '^ entered, 
and, instantly, threw herself upon her knees 
before him. 

" Forgive me ! O forgive me, sir V she com- 
menced, in no assumed distress. '^ I have done 
wrong ! Very, very wrong ! I little thought what 
I was about. The slightest notion of the conse- 
quence never crossed my mind ! That artful, 
wicked man assured me that all would be right — 
that he knew her, and only wanted an opportunity 
of discovering himself to her, alone. I ought to 
have scorned a bribe, sir; but, I own, I accepted a 
trinket from him. I returned it to him this morn- 
ing, sir. I could not bear to retain it, after I had 
learned from the poor girl how she had been treated 
by him — ^which she told me, with her arms about 
my neck — kissing me, and praying me to be her 
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friend^ as she was all alone in the worlds and had 
experienced what it was to have enemies. And I 
will henceforth be her friend, sir. I would not 
repeat what I have done, now that I am aware of 
his shameful designs upon her, no, not if he offered 
to put diamond ear-rings in my ears, and a dia- 
mond ring upon every one of my fingers ! Indeed 
— ^indeed I would not ! Do you forgive me, sir? 
Do you ? She has done so.^' 

" I do,^' said LoveU. '^ I forgive you wholly, 
heartily; for I perceive that you are sincerely 
penitent.*' 

" I am, sir ! Indeed I am ! Then tell me, then, 
sir, I implore you, as a proof that you forgive me, 
is any thing going to happen ? That gentleman 
who asked to see you this morning, a little after 
you had breakfasted, was sent for by Mr. Franklin, 
and had been talking with him before he came to 
you. While they were together, sir, I happened 
to go into the parlour to look for something that 
was a-missing; and, as I was searching for it I over- 
heard them talking, in whispers, about challenging 
you. I did not understand what they meant, sir ; 
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but the poor* girl did, when I mentioned it to her; 
and turned as pale as death. She explained it to 
me, sir ; told me that death might be the conse- 
quence ; and besought me to take the first oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you, alone — which I could 
not do till now — and of imploring you for her 
sake, not to have any thing further to say to that 
wicked man ; assuring me, at the same time, that 
if anything happened to you, on her account, she 
could never survive it — and I am certain that she 
said the truth, Sir ; for, what with her admiration 
of your spirit, and her gratitude for the protection 
you aflFbrded her — as well as for the respectful 
manner, in which, as she says, she was treated by 
you; I am convinced that she would think it a 
very small thing to lay down her life for your 
sake/^ 

As the waiter uttered the last sentence or two, 
a sensation of thrilling satisfaction pervaded the 
firame of the young man. That the beautiful girl 
felt grateful to him, he had heard from her own 
lips ; but the assurance, coming, now, as it did, 
from those of another, brought along with it a 
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new interest — ^particularly, accompanied, as it was, 
with adjuncts, that doubly attested its sincerity, 
and even enhanced his impression of the feelings 
that gave rise to it. Still, scarcely believing what 
he heard, he could not forbear gazing, inquiringly, 
upon the person that had addressed him. 

" It is true, sir,^^ she resumed. ^^ Nothing can 
exceed her gratitude to you, unless it be her 
misery at the thought that you are in danger. 
Indeed we are both of us miserable. We know 
not what to do — what step to take. We know 
that if we breathe a syllable about the affair to 
any one else, the whple will have to come out. 
She followed me j]ist now, agitated beyond what 
I can describe, till I came half way up stairs ; 
when she was obliged to stop and cling to the 
bannisters for support. I told her to go back, 
or to step into the room upon the landing-place, 
while I came up to you ; assuring her that I would 
do all I could, to persuade you ; and that I would 
return to her, and inform her of the result." 

Lovell now felt the necessity of instantly siun- 
moning all his presence of mind, that he might, if 
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possible^ quiet the alarms^ which had been so in- 
opportunely excited, and, yet, which were so grate- 
fill to his feelings. 

'' Go to her then,'' said he, with an assumed 
smile, and well-acted calmness, " and tell her that, 
for my sake, I beg she will not give way to idle 
and useless fears ; and I expect,'' added he, "the 
same proof of prudence and good sense from you. 
It would be very painful to me, if, through her 
means, or yours, I should be rendered ridiculous, 
by being causelessly exposed to the laughter not 
only of the whole family, but perhaps of the whole 
town. I am now obliged to go out, upon a matter 
of mere business," he continued ; " and I expect 
to return in little more than half an hour; so that, 
in case any gentleman should call, you will request 
him to wait, or beg that he wiU look in, again, 
about the expiration of that time. Now leave me. 
I have a small account to look over, before I step 
out." 

The waiter retired ; but not satisfied. As she 
went out, she said to herself half aloud, " I don't 
think that Phoebe will be content !" 
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'.^Phoebe!" repeated LovelL "Is that her 
name?^^ 

" Yes, sir/' said the waiter, and withdrew. 

Lovell looked at his watch. It wanted five-and- 
twenty minutes of the hour. 

" I have time to do it yet/* said he. '^ Strange 
that it should never have occurred to me, before V 

He sat down to his desk, and wrote to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " In case I should fall, regard this 
as my dying injunction, and accept the little gift 
which accompanies it, as my dying bequest. 
Remain no longer where you are ! Advise with 
any person, of your own sex, in whom you feel 
assured you can confide, and who is qualified 
to direct you. Should you be at a loss in this 
respect, wait upon some clergyman and solicit 
his counsel. One way or the other, a more 
eligible situation will be pointed out to you. 
That beauty and that virtue, with which your 
Creator has endowed you, still guard for the 
honour of the Donor, and invoke His aid thereto. 
May He protect you from passion, and bless you 
in love — such love as .'' 
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He paused — reflected, and leaving the sentence 
unfinished, simply subscribed his name. 

His father had supplied him, liberally, with funds, 
as it was his wish that, whenever LoveU felt dis- 
posed to do so, he should be enabled to recipro- 
cate, becomingly, the attentions that might be paid 
him. The bulk lay in a single bank note of large 
amount. He indorsed it, folded, addressed, and 
sealed the envelope ; and locked it up in his desk. 

^^ Now to business V' said he, putting on his hat 
as he spoke and proceeding towards the door of 
his room. 

Scarcely had he opened the door, and advanced 
a single step into the passage, when Phoebe 
drowned in tears was kneeling, with clasped 
hands, before him. 

^^ You are not going out, sir ?^^ said she. 
" Surely you are not ! — ^you cannot surely be 
going out V^ 

She spoke in a suppressed voice, which, however, 
produced the effect of enhancing, rather than 
abating the energy of her appeal ; while, she lifted 
up her full blue eyes to him with such an 
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expression of aching misery, as it demanded all 
his resolution to withstand. 

" O sir/^ she continued, ''in pity — in mercy! 
do not ! — do not go V^ and here she clasped his 
knees. 

A sense of suffocation momentarily aflTected the 
young man, so that he could not immediately 
speak to her. He stooped down, however, and, 
trying to raise her by her arms, which, at first, 
refused to let go their hold, but yielded at last, 
succeeded in setting her upon her feet. 

"What is it that you apprehend ?^^ said he, at 
length, with all the calmness that he could 
summon. 

" Danger, sir ! Danger ! — ^perhaps death, to one 
who has befriended me, and is about to be exposed 
to it, on that account V' 

" Do you consider then that you owe me any 
thing ?" inquired Lovell. 

" Every thing, sir ! Every thing !" 

"If so,^^ he instantly rejoined, "attest it — 
prove it by not giving way to apprehensions, 
which you cannot have any solid grounds for 
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harbouring; and which can be attended with 
no other profit, than that of giving gratuitous 
pain !" 

" Are they not just ones, sir ?'^ said she, looking 
as though she were a spirit of light, and could 
penetrate the young man^s inmost thoughts. 
'^Are they not just ones, Sir?^^ she repeated. 
^'O sir, your confirmation of the worst that I 
fear, would be almost more endurable than your 
silence.^' 

"My silence!" echoed Lovell. He durst not 
utter more. He durst not think a subterfuge 
with that eye of truth — ingenuous truth ! — upon 
him. He felt that, if he did, it would be detected. 
He stood utterly confounded ! 

Here the clock chimed the quarter. Two or 
three minutes longer and he would be late, where 
it behoved him to be punctual, to the moment. 

" Mark me, dear girl,^^ said he, speaking with 
all the coUectedness and firmiaess that he could 
summon. " Do not, I implore you, distress your- 
self and me, fruitlessly — firuitlessly, I repeat — by 
giving way to this alarm. Dismiss your fears, if 
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not for your own sake^ for mine. I am going out 
upon a matter of business — I am expected — I 
shall be too late. Heaven bless you I^^ 

Here Lovell proceeded towards the head of the 
stairs ; but, ere he reached it she was clinging to 
his arm, and hanging upon it ; her cheek blood- 
less, her under lip quivering, and her eyes raised 
strainingly to his face, with such an expression of 
deprecating, piteous appeal, as threatened every 
moment to unman him. 

" Phoebe V^ he whispered. She started slightly 
when she heard him pronounce her name. ''My 
honour is in danger, while you detain me. If you 
would save it, you will let me go.'^ 

She gasped, while, at the same time, her hold of 
him began to relax; a perceptible dulness came over 
her vision, and she had fallen, had he not caught 
her. For a moment, he strained her to his breast, 
and, then, laying her down, gently, on the floor, he 
left her there, and began to descend the stairs. On 
the next landing place he encountered the waiter. 

" Hasten up to her,^^ said he, " and be silent'* 

" As the grave, sir 1 '* was the reply. 
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The word sounded^ ominously, in the young 
man^s ear; but it was no time for giving way to 
reflection, and, hastening, as fast as he could, 
through a lane of snow, he reached the riding- 
school, at the door of which his friend was posted, 
in anxious expectation of his arrival. 

^^ You have just saved your credit,^^ observed 
young Oldfield. " There is the clock ! They are 
comCi" 

Lovell and his friend had no sooner entered, 
than the seconds withdrew to a comer of the 
building, and remained in consultation there, for 
two or three minutes. Lovelies friend then went 
to the door, opened it, looked out, closed it again, 
and having locked it, returned to the other. 

" He is at hand," said he. '' He declines com- 
mg in, till it be necessary." 

" Then we had better proceed. I shall measure 
the ground as agreed upon." 

^^ Do so," said Oldfield, who then rejoined 
Lovell. 

'^ Do you intend to hit him ? " he inquired in a 
whisper. 
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" Yes ; I have done nothing which I do not 
feel myself justified in having done. He is de- 
termined to take my life, and I shall defend it as 
best I can." 

" I agree with you. Fire quickly, then, though 
steadily y mind!" 

^^ I shall. A word ! — The key of my desk is in 

my waistcoat pocket. In case of accident, use it, 

and deliver a letter which you will find addressed 

in a single name. The person resides in the Inn." 

^^ I shall. I am glad to see you so cool." 

Love! was cool. Whatsoever emotion he might 

have felt in proceeding to the place of combat, it 

had vanished, the moment he met the eye of his 

adversary; whose brow lowered with a scowl when 

the young man entered. 

The ground being measured, the principals were 
placed by their re;ppective seconds, who then with- 
drew. 

^^ Gentlemen," said the second of the adverse 
party, aloud ; " you wiU receive the signal from me. 
I shall give it quickly. It shall be — Ready — 
Proceed, — Upon the last word, you are at liberty 
to fire." 
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There was a brief pause. 

'' Ready !— Proceed ! '' 

Lovell was more steady than quick. In the 
very act of pressing the trigger, his pistol arm was 
thrown up, as by the shock of a well-charged galr 
vanic battery — only that the momentum was 
single — and his weapon, which had gone oflF, harm- 
lessly, fell &om his hand. He staggered, and 
both seconds simultaneously rushed up to him. 

"In the body?^' they inquired in the same 
breath. 

" No,^^ articulated Lovell, rather faintly, " only, 
I believe, in the arm. Oldfield ran to the door. 
Another person was admitted — the principal sur- 
geon of the place, who had been in attendance 
outside. He examined the wound. The ball 
had perforated the wrist, run up the fore-arm, 
and lodged near the elbow. .It was extracted 
on the spot, though not without difficulty. 
No sooner was the operation over, than LoveU 
fainted. When he came to himself he was in 
his bed. 

was singular enough that the aflFair never 
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transpired, so as to come to the ears of the public. 
The knowledge of what had taken place was 
strictly confined to the parties, principally inte- 
rested, the surgeon, the two females at the Inn, 
and the landlady — a woman every way honest, 
worthy, and, at the same time, blessed with the 
kindest of hearts. 



4 



CHAPTER VI. 

We shall not take the reader to the bed-side of 
our hero; but shall pass over the time, during 
which he was confined to his room, and come, at 
once, to the period of his partial convalescence; 
remarking only that, from the hour of his being 
brought home, wounded, to that of being con- 
sidered well enough to venture down stairs, he 
never once set eyes upon Phoebe — a fact which, 
however, may be partly accounted for by the 
constant presence of his landlady, who, from 
first to last, took her post regularly, every day, 
beside him. The chamber-maid, and the waiter 
also, occasionally came in ; but the former was a 
stranger to him, and, with the latter, situated as 
he was, it was impossible for him to exchange a 
word, with reference to a subject which caused him 
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more anxiety than the wound, from the effects of 
which he was suffering. He longed for an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with her, aad at length it 
was afforded him on the first day of his coming 
down stairs. She expressed great, and indeed 
heart-felt delight at his recovery, as she blamed 
herself, altogether, for what had taken place, but 
not the slightest allusion did she make to her 
fellow-servant, though he naturally expected that 
she would not fail to mention her, of her own 
accord. Her silence gave rise to various sur- 
mises on his part, not the least painful' of which 
was, that possibly Phoebe had left the Inn — and 
that, consequently, all clue to her might be lost. 
This idea filled his heart with the most torturing 
apprehensions. At last he ventured to inquire 
^^howshedid?" 

. The waiter replied that she had been ill — ^very 
ill — ever since the momentous day, the incidents 
of which we have narrated, though she was still 
able to go about ; that she was constantly engaged 
in assisting the young ladies, in the parlour, as the 
regular housemaid was well again, and able to 
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resume her duties ; that, indeed, she saw very little 
of her, and that, whenever they did meet, she 
found her moping and moody, and anything but 
communicative. 

" Has she not asked after me ? " inquired Lovell, 
little anticipating such an answer as Sally returned. 

" Never, sir ; and to own the truth, I almost 
hate her for it. When she sent me up to you 
that day, and when, afterwards, I partly saw what 
passed, while she was with you on the lobby, I 
thought that she was exceedingly anxious about 
you ; but now I am convinced that all her anxiety 
was on her own account, in consequence of the 
share she had in the business. I am sorry for it," 
she added, " as I had begun to like her prodigi- 
ously; but I abominate people who are selfish and 
ungrateful ! '^ 

It may be readily conceived that our hero felt 
disappointed and mortified; though there was 
much which was irreconcilable with the conclusion 
to which the waiter had come. At first, when the 
illness of the interesting girl was mentioned, 
together with the date of its commencement, con- 
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elusions^ the most flattering to his feelings, were 
awakened in Lovelies mind ; but how were those 
conclusions rebuked — she had never once named 
him !— It was incredible ! 

'' Have not you spoken to her about me ? '^ 
abruptly inquired the young man. 

" Several times, sir ; but at last I discontinued 
doing so, when I plainly perceived that, so far 
from being interested in what I said, she lent a 
deaf ear to the subject, or turned the discussion to 
something else, as if she wanted to get rid of it/' 

^' And yet nothing could have exceeded her 
alarm about me, that day. You must have seen 
it ! Her dread of my being exposed to danger, 
on her account, was evident — could not be 
mistaken. There was no trick abut it ! She wept ! 
She was as pale as death I She clung to me ! 
Her feelings utterly overcame her ! You foimd 
her lifeless, on the floor, when I sent you up to 
her ! '' 

^' I have thought of all these things, myself, sir,'' 
said the waiter, shaking her head, and with a tone 
and manner that bespoke confidence in her sin- 
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cerity, ^' I have turned them over in my own 
mind^ again and again ; and^ in my opinion^ there 
is only one way of reconciling them with her sub- 
sequent conduct towards you/^ 

" Which is — '^ said Lovell. 

" That, notwithstanding what occurred the 
night before — her fright, and the condition into 
which it threw her — she is positively interested 
for the other party ! " 

" For the wretch who insulted her,^^ exclaimed 
Lovell, with astonishment; not unmingled with 
indignation. 

^' For that identical person, sir ! I have thought 
the matter, over and over, and I am all but certain 
that it is the case/^ 

" But her deportment towards him! '* 

'^ Women, sir, will resent liberties even from 
those, whom they like — ^more readily too, perhaps, 
than they would, in the case of persons to whom 
they are. indifferent. I do not understand how it 
should be so, but that it t^ so I can believe from 
my own feelings." 

Lovell stared at the waiter, who continued. 
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'^ While her arms were about you, sir, her heart 
might have been with him. On his account, alone, 
she might have sent me to speak to you; and, 
when she spoke to you, herself, on his account, 
alone, it might have been that she wept, and turned 
pale and fainted. It was as likely, sir, that you 
might do some mortal bodily injury to him, as that 
he should inflict one upon you. Look at her con- 
duct ever since, sir ! In no other possible way 
can I explain its inconsistency — that, one day, she 
could act as if her whole existence depended upon 
you ; and, the very next, when you lay stretched 
upon your bed, in consequence of a wound which 
you had received on her account, she should 
appear to concern herself as little about you, as if 
you were nothing better than a stranger to her. 
Do you know I even think she feels resentful 
towards you! '^ 

" Resentful ! " 

" Yes; as the cause of my mistress's not allowing 
him to return to the house.'' 

" Would not your mistress allow him to return 
to the house ? " 
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" Not to enter the door of it, sir ! and when I 
told her of it, and of the fine piece of work that 
my mistress made about it ; so far from express- 
ing any pleasure, she wept and wrung her hands, 
and called on Heaven to pity her. I began to 
suspect her from that moment/^ 

^^ Her distress might be very naturally ascribed 
to a different cause/^ 

•' I don't know, sir/^ 

" Why they had never met, before he saw her 
here I'' 

" Never met, sir ! They }tad ! — indeed they 
had ! Who told you, sir, that they had never met 
before?" 

" He told me so." 

^^ And you believe him ! ' He told me the very 
contrary, sir ! And do you think he would have 
acted as he did, suppose th^y had never met 
before? I beg your pardon, sir; but, indeed, you 
are very credulous. The fact is simply this, sir. 
It was a quarrel, and an attempt to make it up I ^^ 

The waiter uttered this with the air of an 
advocate, who is confident of the justness of his 
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case^ and beUeves that he has made it out; and as 
she spoke she moved towards the door. Before 
she reached it, however, she stopped, and turned. 

"Her indifference, respecting you, sir," said 
she, " in my mind thoroughly settles the ques- 
tion. Get over tkaty sir, if you can. For my part, 
it is more than / can do ! " Having said this, she 
disappeared. 

Never was luckless ship taken more violently, 
aback, by the sudden shifting of the wind into the 
directly adverse quarter, than Lovell was by the 
communication of 'the waiter, and the reasoning 
which she founded upon it. There were discrepan- 
cies ; but, in the main, all perfectly tallied with 
the contentedness and apathy, which could have 
allowed him to lie, nearly a fortnight, upon his 
back, without even a visit at the door of his room, 
to inquire how he was getting on. "Delicacy, 
perhaps,^^ thought he ; but a sick chamber gives 
a perfect release from all such dehcacy. "The 
presence of her mistress, who sat there, almost 
night and day, might have prevented her;" but 
the young ladies had been up — one or two of the 
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regular servants had been up — why had not she 
followed the example ? Perhaps she would look 
into the parlour — it was a private one — now 
that he had come down? Several hours did he 
sit there, but she never made her appearance. 
It was singular ! — ^incomprehensible ! — unless the 
waiter was in the right. He returned to his 
chamber, not half so well as he left it. 

The next day passed with a similar result. A 
repetition of the waiter's unwelcome convictions 
was all that he obtained ; accompanied, however, 
with the comfort that they appeared to be stronger 
than ever ; to which may be added the fact, that, 
on his part, an interest was established, which 
appeared to grow stronger and stronger from dis- 
couragement. His chamber received him, again, 
jaded with disappointment and conjecture. 

The third day, he resolved to bring the question 
to an issue, the moment he descended to the par- 
lour — to send for her, and speak with her; but, as 
soon as he found himself there, and stood, hesi- 
tating whether he should do so or not, while a 
tremor came over his frame, and his heart began 
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to throb, and his breathing grew quick and diflS- 
cult ; he asked himself, for the first time, what he 
was about ? — what was the meaning of all these 
symptoms ? — what this solicitude, so intense, im- 
patient and ungovernable, portended ? — ^whence it 
arose, and wherein it would end ? 

" Why should I send for her ? " said he. ''What 
is it to me whether she thinks of me or forgets me 
— despises or values me — ^is interested for me, or 
for another ? Suppose she is wronged, what can 
my setting the matter to rights avail, either her 
or me ? Suppose her indifference is mere appear- 
ance, and that, in reality, I am the subject of her 
most constant thoughts — the object of her most 
tender anxieties; what benefit can result from 
extracting the avowal ? Suppose my heart yearn 
for her, as never did the heart of man for woman, 
and her affections are mine — wholly — unalienably 
mine; can I possess her? In a word, can I make, 
her my wife? Can I make ker my vnfe?^^ he 
repeated, striking his forehead as he spoke; " that 
is the question ! Answer it; and go on, or give over ! 
What have I been about ? — what am I about ? " 

VOL. I. K 
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Here he walked, or rather staggered towards a 
chair, and threw himself into it. 

"Yes/^ he continued, "what am I about? I 
love ! The passion, which I have read of, heard 
of, thought of — asked myself, a thousand times^ 
whether it would ever be my lot to feel — ^that 
thing of throbbing wishes— of hopes, fears, agony 
and bliss-that doubled life and death-is in my 
heart, before I know it ! It must be expelled ! 
Best that she should be indifferent about me! 
Let her ! I shall drive her from my thoughts ! — 
forget her, as though she never existed ! Voice, 
feature, form, sensibility, virtue — ^all shall be, 
henceforth, a void! 

Quick work he made of it, gentle reader ! — 
didn^t he? It would be strange, if, after day 
had followed day, he should find that he had, still, 
to set about it. Possession, you know, is nine- 
tenths of the law. Now, if this holds good, in 
other tlungs, why should it not be the case, in 
love? Tenure in love, dear reader — ^that is, in 
genuine love — ^in downright — earnest love — is all 
in all! 
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The state of Lovelies feelings did not assist in 
accelerating his return to perfect convalescence. 
His medical attendant was surprised at the slow- 
ness of his recovery. In every other respect, the 
patient was well; but he could not gain strength. 
To account, to a certain extent, for previous pros- 
tration, it may be judicious to inform you that 
he had fevered twice, during the healing of his 
wound ; so that it was deemed necessary to have 
recourse to copious depletion, as it is called; 
which had been attended with the result of bring- 
ing him very low. 

^'Something is on your mind, sir,^^ said the 
surgeon to him, one evening — ^The visit had been 
a rather late one, owing to a pressing and unex- 
pected summons from an invalid, who lived at a 
considerable distance from the town — ^^Some- 
thing is on your mind, sir. Are you in love ? " 

The abruptness of the question, together with 
the nature of it, occasioned the young man 
to start, and called the blood into his face. 
The surgeon looked at him, significantly, and 
smiled. 

k2 
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"You have an affair of the heart, and in this 
very town, sir/' said he, with oracular confi- 
dence. 

Judge if our hero was not now confounded! 
but it was only for a very few moments. He 
reflected that it was impossible the surgeon could 
surmise what he had never breathed, or, in any 
way, as he thought, betrayed. 

" An affair of the heart !" echoed the yoimg 
man with affected astonishment. 

" Yes, sir. I have every reason to believe that 
there is a fair lady, in this town, in whom you must 
be interested ; for I have the very best reason to 
know that there is one, who takes a very deep 
interest in you,^' 

" Indeed ! And pray, who may this fair 
lady be ? '' 

" That I cannot tell,^^ replied the surgeon ; "for 
I have never seen her, except in disguise. Ever 
since you were wounded, sir,^^ he continued, " she 
has been my constant evening visitor, with the 
exception of the last two or three days ; anxiously 
questioning me, with regard to the progress of 
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your recovery, and evincing such an interest 
about you, as no woman could, possibly, feel, except 
in the case of a man, to whom she has given her 
heart." 

LoveU knew only one young lady in R , 

and her very slightly — Miss Oldfield. She was a 
very charming girl; but, on the only occasion of 
his being an hour or so in her company, he 
had never paid her any particular attention, or 
remarked anything peculiar in her deportment 
towards him. There were other young ladies 
present, to be sure ; but with none of them had 
he exchanged a sentence. Vanity, however, hinted 
that a woman might fancy a man, without show- 
ing it, or without any manifestation, on his part, 
of having taken a fancy to her. His curiosity 
was excited — perhaps, there was a slight pro- 
pitiation of his self-love. 

" Did she come alone, sir ? " he inquired. 

^^ Quite alone.*' 

" And in disguise ? '* 

'' Yes." 

^' How could you be certain of that ? " 
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^^ Because I was certain that she was a lady; 
and she was not attired like one,'' 

^^ You saw her face ? " 

" No. She held a handkerchief to it/' 
But she must have looked at you ? " 
No. She, always, held her head down when 
she spoke.'' 

" Had you not the curiosity to cause her to be 
followed, or to follow her yourself? " 

^^No; it was no business of mine. Besides 
she was a lady, and it would not have been 
gentlemanly." 

Lovell felt rebuked, though it was not intended 
that he should be so. 

^^And you cannot divine who it could be?" 
said the surgeon, with an incredulous smile. 

" No. Once, only, since I came here, can I say 
that I have spent an hour in female society. I am 
positive it cannot be any one of the ladies, whom 
I met on that occasion." 

^^Why?" 

"Because there was not one of them, with 
whom I interchanged half a dozen sentences. 
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^^ And is nothing hit, young man, except what 
we aini at ? '' rejoined the surgeon. ^' I tell you 
what, sir; whether you know it or not, or whether 
you have given cause for it or not, you are beloved 
by some young lady in this town — ^tenderly — 
entirely, beloved. Though the person, I have 
alluded to, scarcely spoke above her breath ; yet 
could I detect her soul in the thriD of every 
syllable that she uttered. Take my word for it, 
that it is a warm one, and that you are its sove- 
reign lord.^^ 

^^ ^Tis iQcredible,^^ said Lovell. 

^^ May be so,^^ returned the surgeon ; ^' but, 
believe me, it is not the less a fact. But come; 
let us change the subject. I fear I may be only 
tantalising you. It is not the most composing 
thing in the world to tell a young man that a 
lady is in love with him, without being able to 
inform him who she is. I have been acting like 
an old fool. What wine have you taken to-day ? 
Your pulse was very low, when I felt it, just 
now. I question not that I have raised it, a 
little ; though not in the right way — ^not exactly 
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in the professional one. What wine have you 
had ? " 

^^None." ' 

^' Not your three glasses ? '^ 

" No ; I was not in the humour." 

" The humour, my good young friend ! Do 
patients wait to take their physic, till they are 
in the humour? They would mend, apace, and 
apothecaries would thrive, amazingly ! It must be 
swallowed to the minute, sir — ^to the minute and 
the measure; yea, howsoever it go against the 
gorge ! Come, sir ; I ^11 join you in a little. I 'U 
put the adage to the blush, which says that 
doctors never take their own prescriptions. Shall 
I ring?" 

'^ If you will be so kind, sir," said Lovell. 

" Kind !" said the surgeon, " FU do a kinder 
thing than that for you. I shall not only order 
the medicine, but help you to take it." 

Here he rang the bell, which being answered 
by the waiter, wine glasses and a bottle of port 
were ordered. Almost without being conscious of 
it, Lovell could not help turning in his mind 
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the singular communication^ which had, just, been 
made to him. 

'^ You are musing, I see," observed the surgeon, 
after a silence of some moments, during which 
he sat watching the young man, " You are mus- 
ing, and puzzling your brains about this fair 
enamoured! Hark you!^^ he added, ^^ women 
are not remarkable for keeping secrets, even 
though it be their own. Be that your consola- 
tion. Sooner or later, you will be sure to find 
her out. She ^11 take her own time and opportu- 
nity, as certainly, as she is a daughter of Eve ! 
And chew upon this — I am positive that she is a 
gentlewoman : for that, I ^11 take the evidence of 
the beautiful hand, with which she held her hand- 
kerchief to her face. I could swear that she is 
very young. Her beauty, I must allow, is, at pre- 
sent, a mystery; but, for your comfort, it is a 
mystery that time will assuredly unveil; and, 
whatsoever be its amount, you have only to ask 
for it, and it is yours with all her heart and 
soul!" 

The reader need not be told that Lovell had a 

k3 
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touch of the romantic in his temperament — ^ay, 
and something more than a mere touch ! It will 
not be difficult then^ Xo believe^ that he began to 
grow a httle interested^ " As one might become at 
some mysterious crisis in a novel I" perhaps the 
reader will say ? A degree or two beyond that. 
'^ What ! pre-occupied, as he is represented to 
have been, with the fair girl at the inn ?'' Yes ! 
Whatsoever be the state of a man^s affections, he 
is a block if he can learn, for the first time, with 
indifference, that he is the object of tenderness in 
a woman ! Is it a flaw of faith ? — of devotedness? 
You cannot have devotedness or faith without the 
flaw. The elements which generate the one or the 
other are not complete. Find gold without alloy! 
You may, but it will not work ! 

" Who can she be ? was the question which the 
young man asked himself, again and again, with- 
out approaching an inch nearer to the answer. 

" Come in,^' replied the doctor, in reply to a 
smart summons at the door. 

" That 's right. Doctor V cried the landlady, 
entering, ^^ You do well to come and nurse youi 
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patient, yourself! Small credit do / get by him ! 
And know you why. Doctor? Small attention 
does he pay to my prescriptions ! He often tells 
me that I have been as good as a mother to him ; 
and, if I have, I warrant him the most undutifal of 
sons ! He will neither eat nor drink, Doctor ! 
As fine a grouse, as was ever set on a dish, did I 
send up to him, for his dinner, to-day ; and how 
much, do you think, did he eat of it ?" 

" A leg and a wing, perhaps,'^ said the surgeon. 

^^ Take away the leg. Doctor, and the half of the 
wing, along with it. Why, the whole bird was 
only a mouthful for a man, who had just passed 
through the doctor^s hands ! and, yet, as I sent it 
up, so down again it came; excepting a nick of 
the wing. He shall eat a whole bird, to-morrow, 
as sure as I am the mistress of the Stag; for I am 
determined to order the cook to truss a sparrow 
for him !" 

^^ With a toasted crumb under it, I hope,^^ said 
the doctor. *^But where is the wine, my fair 
hostess ?'' he added. 

^^ It is here, sir : such a bottle of port as I defy 
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any ceUar in R to match, be it innkeeper's, 

wine-merchant^s, or gentleman^s. ^Tis the very 
last drop of a pipe, sir, which my late husband — 
Heaven be with him ! — ^bottled, ten years ago. ^Tis 
now six months since, as I thought, the last cork 
was drawn. You yourself. Doctor, drank some of 
it that very day, in company with the mayor, as 
you may remember." 

" I remember the mayor, when you speak of the 
wine,^^ said the doctor. "It was of that cele- 
brated vintage — I forget the date — ^but it was the 
best glass of wine I ever swallowed !" 

" You have a right to know good wine, sir," 
said the landlady, curtseying. "Well, sir," she 
continued, "what was my surprise, when, upon 
going into the cellar, just now, and, thoughtlessly, 
clearing away some of the sawdust, that lay heaped 
up in the comer of the old bin, — ^what was my 
surprise, sir, when I found one bottle still re- 
maining ! I could scarcely believe the evidence 
of my own eyes. So here it is for you, and in the 
black bottle, too — ^for I know, sir, that you prefer 
to have it in the black bottle ; and you shall draw 
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it, yourself. It deserves to have justice done to it; 
and nobody knows better how to do justice to 
good wine than you do, Doctor ; ay, and in more 
ways than that of drawing the eork/^ added the 
landlady, curtseying again. 

" Where is the wine?^^ inquired the surgeon. 

" What do you there ?^^ cried the landlady, turn- 
ing round. " What do you there, standing out- 
side the door ? Are you a&aid to come in ? Do 
you expect the gentlemen to drink their wine on 
the landing-place ? Come in, child." 

Phcebe entered with a tray, bearing a cradle 
with the bottle in it, a decanter and wine glasses ; 
and, as soon as the landlady had set them, seve- 
rally, down, which she did like a landlady — ^with 
all the care and importance, becoming so momen- 
tous an occasion — was about to withdraw. 

" Stay till it is decantered," said the landlady, 
"and then bring down the empty bottle, the 
cradle, and cork-screw, along with you. Make 
him do his duty to the wine. Doctor !" she added, 
as she quitted the room. 

The reader must imagine for himself the effect 
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which the entrance of PhcEbe produced upon our 
hero. To describe that effect defies our humble 
skin. The surgeon himself was rather taken by 
surprise ; for we question whether, in all his life, 
he had looked upon a creature, who even ap- 
proached, in loveliness, the one, that now stood 
before him. But we must proceed with our story. 

Not once, while she staid in the room, did 
Phoebe cast a glance upon its other occupants ! 
Not once did she lift her eyes. She was changed 
in her appearance. She had been ill, indeed, as 
the waiter had stated ; but indisposition had ren- 
dered her a thousand times more interesting ! 

Lovell would have accosted her — ^woidd have 
addressed some remark or question to her — con- 
cerning her health, perhaps; but pique prevented 
him. She stood as if she did not know that he 
was in the room. He could not brook the statue, 
after flesh and blood ! He felt resentment at the 
transformation I 

"Bring that cradle with the bottle round to 
me, my good girl,^^ said the surgeon, " and place 
it upon my knee. Carefully, now, carefully V^ 
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She did^ as directed. 

She had to pass behind Lovell^ who sat between 
her and the surgeon. Her gown slightly brushed 
him. He felt electrified by the touch. 

^^That will do, my dear/^ said the surgeon. 
^^ Hollo \" he suddenly ejaculated, " What have 
we here ? By all that 's wonderful V^ 

He checked himself abruptly, and, lifting his 
eyes to Phoebe^s face — which was now mantled 
over with a blush — contemplated it, for several 
moments, in silence, with a mingled expression of 
satisfaction and wonder, in his looks; while Lovell, 
at a loss to comprehend the meaning of his 
emotion, kept gazing, alternately, upon him and 
the object, that had excited it. 

The surgeon, after a little, proceeded with his 
work; and having accomplished it, as a master 
might be expected to do, renewed his scrutiny of 
Phoebe. 

^^ He is confounded with amazement at her 
beauty !" thought Lovell. ^^ No wonder V 

" Here V' said the surgeon, at length, " Take 
these down, as your mistress directed you." 
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He held the corkscrew, with the cradle and 
empty bottle, towards her, as he spoke. She offered 
to take them, but they were still retained by him. 

"What can he be looking at?" said Lovell to 
himself. 

" Shall I take them, sir?" said Phoebe, whose 
confusion was now renewed, and who seemed to 
be ready to drop, with distress. 

" Yes," said the surgeon. 

Whereupon Phoebe took them, and withdrew 
with precipitation from the room; while the sur- 
geon, throwing one leg over another, leaned back 
in his chair, folded his arms, and began to hum a 
tune. 

What is the matter ?" inquired Lovell. 
Nothing," replied the surgeon. " Come," he 
continued, " let us now discuss the wine. I love 
an old friend, too well, not to make up to him, 
as soon as I see him. Now for a bumper^ and a 
bumper toast ! If you don^t. like the toast, you 
need not drink the bumper." 

" Bumpers for patients. Doctor !" exclaimed 
Lovell. 
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"Yes, sir! It is perfectly secundum artem. 
We prescribe physic to be taken in fiill glasses/^ 
He filled the glasses as he spoke. " And now for 
my toast ! ^^ he added. " I give you, the fair 
enamoured!^' 

" What ! the fair unknown ? " 

" No, sir ! the fair discovered P^ triumphantly 
ejaculated the surgeon, tossing off his glass, and 
smacking his lips, after emptying it to the last 
drop. 

" The fair discovered !^'— echoed Lovell, in his 
astonishment, forgetting to follow the surgeon^s 
example. 

" Explanations, after toasts are drunk, sir," said 
the medical man. 

"There, sir," said Lovell, emptying his glass, 
" and now for the explanation." 

" I wonder," said the surgeon, without appear- 
ing to notice his patient^s demand, "I wonder 
how long that young woman has been in the 
house. Pray, sir ?" he asked abruptly, "is it not 
she to whom I am indebted for my introduction 
to your bedside ?" 
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*' It is" replied Lovell, *^ but what has she to do 
with the fair lady, of whose mysterious visits you 
were speaking, a little while ago V 

" I shall not pretend to the knowledge, sir,^' said 
the surgeon, ^^ which would enable me to answer 
that question, satisfactorily ; but this I shall ven- 
ture to assert, before all the painters and sculptors 
in the kingdom, sir; that the fair lady, in question, 
and she, may lay claim to the most delicate and 
beautiful hand that ever was designed or chiseled. 
After saying which, sir,^^ added he, "flesh and 
blood may take up the cudgels for themselves !" 

"Do you mean," interposed LoveU, ^^that she 
and the lady are one and the same person ?" 

" No," replied the surgeon. " I only mean to 
say that they have one and the same hand. I 
have been employed in feeling pulses ever since I 
was seventeen years old — that is, as I take it, 
some fifty years of experience, that way. In that 
way, I have held many and many a lovely hand in 
mine, but never one that I could compare in sym- 
metry and form with the mysterious lady^s, if I 
except that of the girl — and a wonder of beauty 
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she otherwise is — who has left us just now. Now, 
Sir/^ continued he, "judge, for yourself, whether 
it is likely or not, that two totally different per- 
sons can have, precisely, one and the same hand/^ 

" That girl is not in love with me V observed 
LoveU. " You might have noticed that she never 
once looked at me, from the time she entered the 
room, till she quitted it. Nay, I have the very 
best reason to believe that, although she was the 
primary cause of the misunderstanding, which led, 
as you rightly remarked, to our iatroduction to 
one another; still she has never evinced the 
slightest sohcitude about me, during the whole 
term of my confinement \" 

" She might not have felt the less on your 
account for all that,^^ replied the surgeon. " Nay, 
Sir, according to my calculation, she may have 
felt the more. To have shown solicitude about 
you, under the circumstances in which you were 
placed, would have been, not only allowable, but 
becoming ; what then could have, possibly, pre- 
vented her from doiag so, unless, indeed, the con^ 

« 

sciatisness of taking a deeper interest in you than 
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she thought herself justified, perhaps, in feeling— 
and the dread of giving way to it — added^ per- 
haps^ to the fear of betraying it ? You may look," 
said he, observing that Lovell stared at him, in 
the manner of one who beholds, suddenly set 
before him, a thing which he most desired, yet 
least expected, to see ; ^' You may look \ but, if 
you care for the girl, the apparent absence of all 
concern about you, on her part, is, in my opinion, 
a symptom, more decidedly in your favour, than a 
thousand demonstrations of solicitude, directly 
and openly exhibited — ^which doubtless you will 
experience no diflSculty in granting, if the maid 
of the inn, and my visitor in disguise, should, ulti- 
mately, prove to be the same. In which case you 
are the luckiest fellow in the kingdom, for you 
have won the affections of the handsomest woman 
in it ! Nay, to tell you the fact, sir, I am positive 
that they are the same, for I could give my oath 
to the air of the girl, as well as to the beauty of 
her hand, the fellow of either of which, I never 
beheld in the possession of any one individual of 
her sex before ! " 
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The conviction of Lovell, as to the question of 
identity, was now quite as strong as the surgeon's ; 
whose interpretation of the apparent total neglect, 
with which our hero had been treated, in a quarter, 
where he might be justified in expecting conduct 
of a perfectly opposite description; fiirnished, in 
all probability, the true explanation of what had, 
hitherto, appeared to be unaccountable. Great 
was the revulsion of feeling that resulted. 

The surgeon was not the very best companion 
for the young man, at such a moment. He was 
more of a voluptuary than exactly consisted with 
either his years or his profession. Defend us 
from grey hairs and free morals. It is an odious 
union ! Profligacy with a sanction. One such 
character is a more prolific source of contamina- 
tion to youth, than the society of a dozen new- 
fledged profligates. In the latter case there is no 
warrant for foUy ; in the former, it appears to be 
justified. 

He talked about indiscretions, that are venial — 
desires, which, although it might seem criminal to 
indulge, it was, at the same time, unnatural to 
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mortify — ^weaknesses, incident to the ^fisest and 
best of men — ^irregularities, inseparable from the 
freshness and the glow of youth — opportunities 
which it was not to be expected that flesh and 
blood could resist — ^in short, worked our hero up 
into a determination to set at rest, that very night, 
all doubt and surmise, by obtaining an interview 
with the object, who had supplied so striking an 
incident in the business of the evening; and then 
left him with a congratulatory shake of the hand; 
assuring him that he esteemed himself most happy 
in having found out the cause, as he believed, of 
his patient's protracted recovery, and, at the same 
time, suggested the remedy, that would insure 
acceleration. 




CHAPTER VII. 

LovELL had no sooner satisfied himself that^ 
according to his calculation^ the surgeon had de- 
scended the stairs^ than he proceeded to action^ in 
conformity with the advice, that had been given 
him, and in unison with the feelings, that were 
now uppermost in his heart. To summon the 
waiter, and to charge her with an urgent message, 
was his first step; but it was no sooner taken than 
almost repented. Was it right ? Was it an hour 
for such an interview? Supposing the surgeon 
was correct in his conjectures, was it the part of 
a man of delicacy to take advantage of the dis- 
covery? It was too late to retract ! Wise counsel 
of infirmity ! Persuaded that you are in the wrong, 
it is never too late to retract, while you can — 
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while you standi yet, nncommitted. He might 
have recalled the waiter^ before she had got half 
wav down the stairs, and countermanded his 
directions ! He might have retired to his cham- 
ber^ and^ so^ have avoided the meetings which he 
condemned himself^ for having sought ; but^ strong 
as was his sense of the imprtulence, his desire for 
the gratification was stronger. He had risen from 
his chair^ and^ now^ he stood in the centre of the 
room^ motionless^ and almost breathless j his eyes 
fixed upon the door^ and his ears^ upon the alert^ 
to catch the slightest sound. 

A footstep ? No ! — Yes ! It was approaching ! 
It stopped at the landing-place^ and paused there. 
How the heart of the yoimg man beat ! A knock ! 
a word ! and Phoebe stood before him. She did 
not offer to advance. 

" Come in, Phoebe,'^ said he. 

Still, she did not move ! 

He approached her, took her by the hand, and 
drew her, gently, forwards. She obeyed, mecha- 
nically, and, at last, was fairly within the room. 
He closed the door. 
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" Sit down, Phoebe/^ said he, placing a chair 
for her. 

" No, sir I '^ said Phoebe. " Excuse me ! Don't 
ask me ! Let me stand I '' 

There was infinite confusion and trepidation, in 
the manner of uttering these few words. While 
she spoke them, her whole frame trembled. 
Lovell's trembled too. 

Had the removal of any doubt, upon his part, 
as to the nature of the feelings, with which she 
regarded him, been LoveU's object, in sending for 
her, the interview might have ended, here ; but it 
was not enough for him, now, that the true state of 
her heart should be betrayed. It must be con- 
fessed. It was not enough that it was attested by 
her downcast eyes, her wavering cheek — the hue 
of which rapidly went and came — the checked 
heaving of her breast, which fain would have 
swelled its fill, but durst not, and the commotion 
that pervaded the rest of her £rame 1 It must 
be avowed by her lips ! He would not, could 
not rest till he had made ^^ assurance doubly sure/' 
and received a bond from her tongue ! 

VOL. X. L 
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^^ Until to-night, Phoebe/' said he, ^^ I have not 
seen you, since we parted, upon the landing-place, 
above. From your behaviour on that occasion, 
I did, I confess, flatter myself with the belief 
that my life possessed some value in your estima- 
tion ; and, yet, since then, I have been stretched 
upon my bed, till within the last two or three 
days, and never, once, have I seen the sight of 
your face or heard the sound of your voice, till 
now ; or been aware of anything, upon your part, 
that indicated the slightest anxiety, as to whether 
I should live or die ! It hurt me, my sweet girl ! 
I shall say no more — nor would I say even that, 
if I could help it ; but I cannot help it ; for I own 
to you that my recovery was less an object of 
desire to me, than it would, otherwise, have been, 
when I concluded — what I have since been assured 
was the fact — that it was of so little moment^ in 
your eyes, as never to give rise to the least solici- 
tude." 

'^ O no ! no ! no ! sir,*' now rapidly reiterated 
Phoebe, roused by the imputation which was cast 
upon her gratitude and sensibility, and raising 
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her eyes, for the first time, to those of Lovell, as 
she spoke. " Tongue cannot tell how anxious I 
have felt about you ! The day never passed that 
I did not inquire after your health — the morning 
or the night, that I did not pray for it — ^the hour 
or the minute — that I did not think of it. Not 
anxious, sir, whether you should live or die ! Can 
you say so ? Can you believe so, or suspect so ? 
O sir,^^ she added, the tears starting into her eyes, 
" could laying down my own life have but has- 
tened your recovery, I should not have been speak- 
ing to you, now. I should not have been cut to 
the heart, by such words as those you have just 
now uttered V^ 

Here he took her hand, which she suffered 
to remain within the clasp of his, while, with 
the other, she endeavoured to remove the drops, 
that gathered, however, as fast as she wiped 
them. 

Ought he not to have been content ? Was not 
the avowal of her eyes, now blinded with the 
vouchers of tenderness, enough ? What but the 
passion itself could have so enhanced his life in 

l2 
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her estimation, as to render it dearer to her than 
her own ? 

Exacting Love ! Thy title is never good ! It 
must be made out again and again, with endless 
amplification. The dictating is thine own, and 
yet thou wilt cavil at it, and dictate^ anew ! 

" Phoebe,^^ said Lovell, " had I suffered this 
evening to go by, without speaking with you, I 
had passed a sleepless, restless night ! I own to 
you, sweet girl, that the belief of your being reck- 
less, as to what became of me, has caused me 
more suffering, than the pain of my woimd. 
Your assurance that the contrary was the case 
will, now, do more for my recovery, than all the 
care of my surgeon ! ^^ 

" Phoebe," he continued, "you have been so 
generously frank with me, that an impulse, which 
I find it impossible to resist, disposes me to lay 
open my whole heart to you !" 

She started here, and half turned away, though, 
at the same time, she made no effort to withdraw 
her hand. 

" I felt interested in you," he went on, '^ when 
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I first heard the sound of your sweet voice — ^in- 
terested, as I never was before. If only your voice 
could have produced such an effect upon me, judge 
with what feelings I must regard you, now, when I 
am master of the most unquestionable proofs that 
you are perfect in virtue; when I am positive 
that you possess a soul which is fraught with 
sensibility; and behold in you such fascinations of 
person, as I believe were never combined, before, in 
any other individual of your sex. I know not why 
I should tell you this, except it be, because I can- 
not refrain from telling it. I cannot ^ Phoebe ! — 
I wouldj but cannot. My soul is overflowing, 
Phoebe, with a tenderness ; with which you have 
filled it ! I cannot be content till you know that 
it is the case — till I ascertain whether it gives you 
pain or pleasure to know it. Phoebe, I love you ! " 
Here the girl shrank, inhaling, audibly, a long 
but quick-drawn breath, which, almost at the same 
moment, re-issued in a deep-drawn sigh, while, 
hanging her head, she stood with the front of her 
figure almost quite averted, though her hand 
remained still passive in the grasp of Lovell's, 
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as with its fellow she held a handkerchief to 
her face. 

'^ Phoebe ! Phoebe ! ^* he resumed ; '' tell me if 
what you have heard has given you pain. Has it ? 
— Does it offend you ? — Hear me — ^I hoviour you 
no less than I love you! — I covet you, but I 
would lose you before I would wrong you! Though 
it be impossible, perhaps, that I should ever be so 
blessed, as to possess you — ^it would be sweet to 
know that I was beloved again ! Phoebe, I love 
you! — ^Do you return my love? Why are you 
silent ? — ^Why do you avert your face ? — ^You do 
not love me ? — ^Would I had never recovered ! — 
Would I had fallen, that day ! Be frank ! — Be 
kind ! Be generous ! * Tell me at once you do 
not care for me ! — I see ! — It is evident ! Sooner 
than love me, you could hate me ! ^^ 

Here, her hand was snatched away, but only to 
be carried to her breast, to which she held it, as 
though its pressure could relieve the heart that 
was now throbbing tumultuously within. 

Thus she stood,for a minute; while Lovelllooked 
on, motionless, in a trance of expectation, the 
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intensity of his feelings momentarily increasing, 
with new accessions of interest, as he contem- 
plated the matchless image of youth and beauty 
and grace and passion, that now stood quivering 
before him. The next minute the handkerchief 
was snatched away, and the eyes which it had 
covered were beaming full upon him, but only to 
encounter his, and to drop. 

He did not love alone I The same emotions 
that were swelling at his own heart — ^that per- 
vaded every fibre of his own frame — he beheld 
painted in the countenance and attitude of the 
fair sensitive being, that stood before him. The 
tenderness, that beamed upon him from her eyes 
was only the more attested by the lids, that had 
hastened to veil them I 

" You feel as I do,^^ exclaimed LoveU, clasping 
his hands in an ecstasy of transport ! " You love 
me?'' 

A gush of ingenuous, helpless tears was the reply ! 

He reached to catch her to his breast ; but, ere 
his arms had well surrounded her, she slid from 
them, and dropped upon her knees. 
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'^ You protected me ! " she exclaimed. " You 
protected me ! ^' lifting her eyes to him, with 
piteous deprecation, as she spoke. 

An unexpected clap of thunder could not have 
transfixed him, more. Though the motive which 
prompted the act was pure — unparticipated in by 
any impulse from which honour — chastity itself— 
should recoil ; yet he felt, at the moment, as if it 
had identified him with the wretch, from whose 
insults he had rescued her. 

He raised her by the hands, upon each of which 
he imprinted, alternately, one respectful kiss; 
then led her towards the door, and opening it 
blessed her, and bade her ^' good night." 

She was free to go, and yet she went not ! She 
was lingering of her own free-will ! What could 
he conclude ? There was indecision — a struggle ! 
He could not mistake ! There was something 
which she wanted, yet had not the courage, to say. 
He took her hand, again — There was no resistance. 
Doubtingly he oflcred to draw her back into the 
room. She did not reject his guidance — she was 
with him, there, again ! 
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^^You would say sometliing to me, Phoebe," 
said he. '' What is it ? " 

^^ You are not angry with me, sir ? '^ said she. 
^^ I fear you may think that my conduct to you, 
just now, was diflFerent £rom what it ought to have 
been — that it implied a doubt — Oh, sir! I am sure 
you would not injure me ! " 

^^ Phoebe,*' replied Lovel, " I repeat what I said 
a little while ago. I honour you, as much as I 
love you ; and, although, could I consult my own 
feelings, there is no blessing in this world which 
I would not forego to be possessed of you; yet, 
sooner than injure you, I would lose you ! " 

^' May Heaven endow you, sir, with every bless- 
ing that your heart can wish for ! ^' exclaimed the 
poor girl, lifting her eyes to the throne of Him 
whose bounty she invoked. " Then you are not 
angry with me, sir ? '^ 

" Angry with you ? No ! *' 

Her anxiety on the score of Lovelies feelings, 
in consequence of her avoidance of him when he 
attempted to embrace her, was set at rest; and 
still she lingered ! She had more to say ! 

l3 
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"I am glad^ sir," she resumed^ of her own 
accord^ after a pause; ^'I am glad that yon are 
not displeased with me. The thought of haying 
given you pain would have haunted me, wherever 
I went. I should have quitted this house^ sir, the 
very day that followed the night, upon which you 
stood so much my Mend ; had it not been for the 
circumstance, that took place, the next morning, 
and which was attended with such consequences 
to you, I could not go, sir, while I knew you 
were in danger ; and, even when the danger was 
over, I could not go tiU your health was perfectly 
established again I Besides, sir, I wished to see 
you, before I went, that I might thank you, and 
bless you, for all you had done for me, and for all 
you had undergone on my account ! It would 
have broken my heart, sir, to think that you 
might set me down as ungrateful, when — 
when^^ — 

She had been following the direction of her 
feelings, without knowiug, or reflecting, whither 
they were leading her, till she came to this point ; 
and, here, suddenly recollecting what she was 
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about^ she stopped short, unable, in her dismay, 
either to advance or retreat. 

^^ WeU, Phoebe ?'' said LoveU. 

^^ Heaven pity me ! '' exclaimed the now melt- 
ing girl, sinking into a chair, which happened to 
stand near her, and covering her face with her 
hands. 

LoveU did not offer to approach her. He stood, 
looking on; his soul in a tiunult with love and 
commiseration, triimiph and regret! Phoebe 
made an effort. It succeeded. She rose, and 
extended her hand. 

^^ Heaven preserve you, sir ! *^ said she. 

LoveU took the hand. — It closed upon his, for a 
moment, with the clasp of a vice. There was a 
fareweU in that clasp ! 

" Stay," said he. ^' Do you intend to leave 
this house ? " 

'^ To-morrow, sir." 

^^ And whither do you propose to go ? " 

'' I have a friend in the town, sir— a poor 
woman, with whom I was left, in my chUdhood — 
I can trust in her, sir ; and she, with the blessing 
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of Providence, will direct me. This house is no 
place for me to stay in ! ^^ - 

" Are they not kind to you ? ^' 

^^ Very kind, sir. The young ladies have been 
employing me, in the parlour. Their mother is 
kind — every one is kind. But, though they might 
wish to keep me, I should live in constant fear, 
in such a house as this, from what has already 
happened. Now that I have seen you, sir, and 
thanked you, I shall tell them, as soon as I go 
down, that I intend to leave, to-morrow.'' 

" You will not leave, to-morrow, will you, 
Phoebe," said Lovell, ^^ if I request you to stay?'' 

The girl made no answer, but looked at him, 
inquiringly. 

" I shall rise early, to-morrow," he continued. 
^' I shall instantly come down to this room — 
Will you meet me here ? I may have something 
to propose to you, which may be worthy of your 
consideration. Worthy, Phoebe," he re-iterated. 
" Every way worthy. I shall make a point of 
being here shortly after day-break — ^Will you 
come ? " 
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^' I will, sir. I shall be sure to be here. I 
always set this room to-rights. I asked to be 
allowed to do so the moment I found that you 
occupied it.^^ 

This little inadvertent proof of the interest 
which the artless girl took in him, threw him per- 
fectly off his guard. She was snatched to his 
breast, before she could resist, or Jie recoUect him- 
self. Another moment, and his lips had been 
in contact with hers ; but he saw his error, and 
released her almost as soon as his arms had 
encircled her ; and, withdrawing a pace or two, 
gazed in confusion upon the affrighted girl, who 
now stood, pale, before him. 

" Forgive me 1'^ he exclaimed ; " O forgive me ! 
Believe me, it was gratitude, more than any other 
feeling, that surprised me into the commission of 
the trespass, of which I have been guilty. I am 
ashamed of myself! I am not worthy of your 
confiding in me ! Though I would not, for worlds, 
that you should quit this house, without speaking 
with me again ; yet after the proof that I have just 
given you of my utter want of self-command, I 
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cannot expect that you will meet me to-morrow — 
I do not hope it — ask it ! " 

Phoebe turned to go. She approached the door 
and opened it ! She was half out of the room ! — 
but she stopped and looked back. 

" It is a farewell look !" thought Lovell. " It 
is the last that she will interchange with me ! " 

^'1 shall meet you, sir, to-morrow/^ said she, 
and went. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

He listened as long as he could hear her foot- 
steps^ and then^ snatching a candle^ repaired to 
his chamber ; which he no sooner reached than he 
threw himself into a chair, resolved, before he 
sought repose, to surrender himself, for a time, to 
emotions, far different from those which the rela- 
tion of the waiter* had excited, on the first day of 
his coming down stairs ; and which had continued 
to prey upon his mind, ever since, until the inci- 
dents of the present evening supplied him with 
tlie most conclusive proofs that, instead of being 
an object of indifference to Phoebe, he was re- 
garded by her with an interest as tender and 
sincere as that which he himself cherished for her. 

As a new and genial upspringing wind smooths^ 
thoroughly, the sea, which a tempest had ruffled 
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into billows, so the knowledge that he was beloved 
calmed down the ruffled spirits of the young man, 
and filled him, to very bliss, with content. He was 
beloved ! He sat entranced I Reflection forgotten 
in sensation — ^the sweetest that he had ever known ! 
But the turn of reflection came ; and, along 
with it, the very same thoughts, which, upon a 
previous occasion, though under widely different 
circumstances, had presented themselves to him. 
" The Issue ? '^ What though she loved him ? 
What though her heart was his ? How much was 
he the nearer to enjoyment ? The possession of that 
heart invested him with no property in her per- 
son ! Her soul was his, but not the features of 
beauty and the frame of shape which it animated. 
The very breast that lodged that soul — ^that glowed 
and heaved with it, he was prohibited from draw- 
ing to his own ! Rule, as he qiight, within it, he 
had no sway beyond ! — could hope for none ! 
Endowments, of which the daughter of the noblest 
house in the land might be proud, could not lift 
the poor girl, at the inn, to an equality with the 
son of an opulent tradesman ! He durst not look 
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upon her as a wife ! He scorned to glance at her 
as a mistress ! He must forego her ! 

Why had he sent for her ? Why had he avowed 
his passion to her, to aggravate her plight and his 
own ? This led him to a more pertinent ques- 
tion — why had he appointed to meet her again? 
and, now, like the morning-star to the tossed, 
benighted, and binnacle-bereft seaman on the 
waste ; the generous impulse, that had prompted 
him to do so, returned for light and for guidance ! 
She had been persecuted — ^was, evidently, without 
kindred. She had spoken of a friend, but had, 
inadvertently, betrayed the fact, that the friend, she 
alluded to, was poor. Might not a richer one be 
substituted, in her place, and might not that richer 
friend be himself? Though he could not possess 
her, could he not cherish her? He could ! Would 
she confide in him, she should be rescued from her 
present dependent situation! she should be re- 
moved to some establishment, where she would be 
qualified for more congenial pursuits ! His father's 
purse was open to him, and welcome had he been 
to draw on it, before, where humanity required its 
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assistance. Hewould plan somethings before morn- 
ing, propose it to her when they met, and implore 
her to confide in him ; and, if she consented, he 
would prove a brother — ^yea, a father — ^to the dear 
— ^the too interesting girl ! 

Having come to this determination, he roshed 
to the bed-side, and throwing himself upon his 
knees, made, there, avow to his Creator, that harm 
should never come to her if he could help it ; that 
he would cast aside, from that moment, every sel- 
fish thought, and labour, purely and zealously, to 
do her good ; and then, satisfied that he had done 
his duty, he went to bed and slept. But sleep was 
not privy to his vow. Volition, on his part, could not 
prevent the queen of visions from bringing the fair 
maid to him in dreams of love returned. There he 
was with her again, but not as the friend — except 
such a one as lies close to the bosom. Difficulties 
were surmounted ! impediments removed ! He was 
leading her to the altar ! She was his wife ! 

He awoke. It was early morning ! Soon was 
he dressed and down. 

She was waiting for him ; yet was she not so 
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prepared to meet him^ as to master the modesty, 
that sent a blush into her cheek, and cast down 
her eyes, upon his entrance. He extended his 
hand, as he approached her. It was met. It was 
conscious of a coldness and a tremour. 

" You are not a&aid of me, Phcebe,^' said Lovell ; 
"you do not doubt me ? '^ 

" No V^ was the reply. 

That monosyllable was the first that he had 
heard her utter, and it thrilled him, again — inso- 
much, that he could not immediately exert the 
self-command, which, before he had entered the 
room, he had firmly resolved upon practising. 

" Phcebe,^^ said he, at length, " as we know 
not how soon we may be interrupted, the present 
moments are most precious. Your safety and 
happiness are immeasurably dear to me ! Hear 
me, Phcebe ! Forget, I beseech you, whatsoever 
passed last night, and, henceforward, be to me as 
a sister. This,^^ added he, raising her hand to his 
lips, and respectftdly kissing it; ''this be the 
utmost limits of my privilege. This be my wit- 
ness, before Heaven, that in my conduct towards 
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you, henceforth, you shall find me a brother — a 
fond and faithful brother/^ 

The face of the intently listening girl absolutely 
shone as he spoke. With gratitude ? Yes; but gra- 
titude beaming from a soul that glowed as well 
with love ! At that moment, the conviction flashed 
upon Lovelies mind — partly suggested, perhaps, by 
what he felt, himself — that, whatsoever the charac- 
ter he might assume, in relation to her, in one 
light, alone, could she ever regard him — ^that of the 
man, to whom she had surrendered all those wishes, 
which the heart of woman is, perhaps, the last to 
encourage ; but which, when once they have found 
their admitted exclusive object, she is ever the last 
to abandon — ^if, indeed, under any circumstances, 
there is a possibility of alienation. 

'^ Answer my questions, Phoebe,^^ resumed 
Lovell, " promptly and fully. How comes it that 
Ifind you here? — I am aware that you were brought 
up to the business of a milliner/^ 

She coloured and hesitated, but it was only for 
a moment. 

" I was compelled, sir,^^ said she, '^ to leave my 
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former situation^ suddenly and secretly — not 
through any fault of my own/* 

Here, she seemed to feel greatly distrest, and 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

"I know everything with relation to that/* 
interposed LoveU. ^^ Strangely and providenti- 
ally, I came to the knowledge of every circum- 
stance, connected with the abandonment of your 
occupation in London. I only want to know how 
it happens that I find you in an inn.** 

"I was advised to come here/* she replied. 
" Indeed, I could not weU avoid coming here. I 
was unprovided, sir, except with the expenses of my 
journey. The friend, with whom I hoped to find 
a shelter, was almost in a state of destitution. I 
would have slept upon her floor; but, through 
kindness, she would not allow me. To please her, 
I accepted the offer of a night*s rest, here ; and, 
finding that I could be of use, I made up my mind 
to remain — ^indeed, I had no other option, sir — 
until I could look about me, and either enter an 
establishment, similar to the one I had been accus- 
tomed to, or obtain work for myself, which had 
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been partly promised me. I may tell you, further, 
sir, that, when the waiter — though I acquit her, 
from the bottom of my heart, of any design to 
injure me — ^proposed that I should undertake the 
office, which was the means of my incurring an 
obligation to you, sir, my gratitude for which 
entitles you to my life, if laying it down for 
you could do you any good — *' She faltered here 
through the excess of her emotions. ''I should 
have quitted the house, that moment, had I known 
where to go ; but the friend *' 

"I know,^^ interposed Lovell. ^'By accident 
I overheard all that passed. It maddened me, 
Phoebe, more, perhaps, than you would believe.*^ 

**What would I not believe of you^ sir, that 
was noble and generous ! ^* interposed Phoebe. 

"I thank you, dear girV said LoveU. ''But, 
to return to what passed between you and the 
waiter — ^I had a vague suspicion that some mis- 
chief wasonfoot; and, when she left you, I resolved, 
after a short debate with myself, to go to you and 
put you on your guard ; but you had departed also. 
What I suffered, Phoebe, from that moment till the 
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time — ^but no matter ! My misery was the greater, 
as the sound of your voice convinced me — which 
indeed I snspected before, to be the case, — ^that you 
were the identical young woman, who had traveled 
hither by the same stage-coach." 

''And did that," falteringly inquired Phoebe, 
" and did that increase your anxiety for me ? " 

" More than I can express ! " 

" Then you remembered me ? " 

'' Did I not tell you so last night ?" 

"You did, sir. How strange I No wonder, 
then, that / remembered you ! What could have 
prevented me from discovering you, when I 
answered the bell, that morning, in the parlour 1 
It must have been my confusion, and the bold 
looks which the person, who was sitting with you, 
fixed upon me the moment I came in." 

" You did not know him ?" 

" No, sir." 

'' He knew you /" 

"I had never seen him before. Your back 
was turned to me, sir," she continued, "but I 
ought to have known you, by your voice ! — I was 
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firightened! — I could hardly recollect what you i 
told me to do, when the waiter asked me — she 
came in, just as I left the parlour. But I had not 
forgotten you, sir. The pity that you showed for 
me — ^the respect with which you treated me— 
making no display of it — ^taking no advantage of 
it — I had not forgotten — I never can forget. Did 
I not fall asleep upon your shoulder, in the coach, 
sir ? I know I did — My head was lying upon it, 
when you awoke me. How distressed I felt, at the 
time ! — and, yet, it was sweet to me, I own, to 
recollect that pillow af*terwards whenever I laid 
my head upon another ! Oh ! it was strange I" 
she added, half-musing, ''from first to last, my 
friend ! Surely, it was Heaven, itself, that sent 
you, sir, to give me shelter, and to aflford me pro- 
tection, and thankfrd I am to Heaven, for having 
done so — ^not on accoimt of the protection and 
shelter alone, but for having made you its instru- 
ment, in vouchsafing them to me ; for, though I 
see — clearly, sir, alas ! too clearly ! — ^that, in this 
world, a lonely and a dreary existence is before 
me ! — as our paths must lie as wide asunder, as our 
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stations are different; and as I know that you, 
who protected me, could no more intend to injure 
me, than I could endure the thought that you 
could do so ! — ^yet would I not exchange that exist- 
ence for another, since it is a necessary conse- 
quence of knowing you — of being acquainted with 
your compassion, your generosity, your consider- 
ateness — ^not to speak otthefeeling, with which you 
regard a being, so much beneath you ! And now, 
sir'^ — here she faltered — *^now, that my heart may 
have nothing to reproach itself with, on the score 
of making you aU the return, in its power ; let me 
answer, more fully, than I did last night, the ques- 
tion, that you asked me ; and own to you that 
the feeling, I allude to, on your part^^ — ^here she 
paused, as if unable to go on, but she went 
on — " is returned fully ! alas, too fully, upon 
mine V' 

The effort, which the confession cost her, free as 
that confession was, was too great. She looked, as 
though she were about to drop. Lovell perceived 
it, confounded, as he was, by the conflicting feel- 
ings of resolute generosity and transported tender- 
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ness^ and^ flying for a chair^ presented it to her. 
Involuntarily^ she sank into it. 

'' And must I forego this creature of sensibility 
and purity and grace and beauty?^* the young 
man asked himself, as, resting his hand upon the 
back of the chair, he watched the agitated girL 
'' Must I ?'' he reiterated— '' Cm 11 Were there 
no let, were it myself alone that I had to consult ; 
from this chair, I would lead her to the altar! 
Her station would not cost me a thought, though 
mine were a thousand degrees superior to what 
it is. What is her station or birth to me? Her 
birth I" Here a hope, though a faint one, gleamed 
upon him. ^^ Hier birth,'^ thought he, "may have 
warranted a higher position than that in which I 
find her ! Fortune turns things topsy-turvy ! 
— ^brings men from a banquet, to a crust ! — ^from 
a bed of down, to one of straw ! Her family may 
have been as good as my own! Could I but 
establish that fact, no consideration on earth 
should prevent me from making her my wife I 
My Mends are too generous, to take exception on 
the score of her poverty. I shall ask her the 
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question, and shall approach the subject, as deli- 
cately as I can/' 

" Phoebe/' said he, "what friends have you, 
besides the person you alluded to a little while 
ago, and who resides, as you say, in this town ?'' 

" None I'' 

" No relation, howsoever distant ? I ask, because 
relations, as you know, are not always friends." 

"None, sir/' 

" Did your parents never speak to you of any V 

"I knew but one of my parents, sir; my 
mother." 

" Then your father died, I suppose, while you 
were yet an infant ?" 

" I have a vague idea, sir, that my father is yet 
alive- — that I have heard my mother speak of him, 
as if he were living. I am sure I never heard that 
he was dead. I was very young, sir, when I lost 
my mother — ^barely eight years old." 

" Did your mother follow any occupation ?" 

" I think she used to be busy, sir, with needle- 
work. I know she took great pains in teaching 
me to sew. There was only one thing besides 
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about which she was more anxious — ^my reading. 
I could read at eight years old, sir, as well as I do 
now. Even at that age I almost knew the Testa- 
ment by heart, as I was always reading it to my 
mother when I had nothing else to do.'' 

^' Then you have no idea in what condition of 
life your parents moved ?'' 

*' None, sir !" 

" Has the friend, you spoke of, any 'i" 

" None, I am sure, sir : otherwise, she would 
have mentioned it to me." 

" And did your mother die, without leaving any 
papers behind her?" 

'^ Her papers, sir, I suppose, along with the rest 
of her property, were all destroyed by a fire which 
broke out in a house, where she lodged. I have 
no recollection, myself, of the occurrence; I only 
repeat what was stated to me by the good woman, 
of whom I have told you, and who met my mother 
as she was escaping, carrying me in her arms ; and 
took us home with her. A little box, containing a 
prayer-book, and a small sum of money, was all 
the property that my mother saved. That very 
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night, she was struck speechless when she was in 
the act of giving some directions about me, in case 
of her death ; and, at the same time, she lost the 
use of her right side, so that she was unable to 
communicate anything by writing. After conti- 
nuing in this state for a few weeks — she died." 

Here the tears of the orphan were renewed : 
while Lovell sighed at the conviction, that the 
hope, which he had begun to cherish, was as vain, 
as it was faint. 

We omitted to state, that, during a very few 
minutes that intervened, the preceding night, be- 
tween the moment of Lovelies laying his head 
upon his pillow, and that when the spell of dreamy, 
and not ungrateful, slumber enchained his senses ; 
his thoughts had been employed in revolving sun- 
dry projects, with the view of essentially promoting 
the welfare of a being, whom he was determined 
to protect, at the sacrifice of every selfish considera- 
tion. One after another, he rejected the various 
plans that occurred to him, until at last that of 
placing her as a private boarder in an eligible 
female seminary — and such a one he was fortu- 
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nately acquainted with^ as he had befiiended its 
mistress^ a widow lady^ whom he had assisted to 
establish it— presented him, as he thomght, wifli 
the opportunity, he was in quest of. The scheme 
recurred to him, upon awaking ; and he had oome 
down with the determination of proposing to 
Phoebe that it should be forthwith put into execu- 
tion. He now resolved to broach it to her. 

She rose as if to go. 

" Stay, Phoebe,^^ said Lovell, " I have yet to 
acquaint you with the objed;, for which I re- 
quested this interview. From the manner in 
which you express yourself, I should be induced 
to infer that you had received a superior educa- 
tion; and, yet, what I have learned of your history 
hardly justifies me in coming to that conclusion. 
Were you ever sent to school ?'' 

" No, sir ; my handiness with my needle was the 
occasion of my being kept in constant occupation : 
the good woman^ with whom my mother left me, 
and who, indeed, did all she could to supply my 
mother^s place, stood in need of my services; and 
delighted was I to afford them, she was so kind to 
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me ! My little work gave constant satisfaction^ 
and was, ultimately, the means of placing me in 
my fate situation. The head of the establishment 
happened to come down here, on business, and, 
seeing a<5cidentally a sample of what I could do, 
inquired about me, found me Out, and at once 
proposed to ta.fce me — an offer which my kind 
Mend, solely out of the interest which she took 
in me, at once adopted, as she thought that it pre- 
sented an opportunity of bettering my expectations. 
As I told you, before, sir, my mother had taught me 
to read — an exercise, which I took so much plea- 
sure in, that all my leisure hours were regularly 
employed in it. All that I asked for, were books ; 
and my poor friend, by begging or borrowing, 
constantly took care to supply me with them. I 
may say that I have read a good deal for the little 
opportunity that I had.^' 

" And what have you read ?^^ 

'^^The Pilgrim's Progress,^ sir, ^Robinson 
Crusoe,' 'The Book of Martyrs,' 'The His- 
tory of England,' 'Paradise Lost,' and 'Tele- 
maque.' " 
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" ' Telemaque !^ " exclaimed Lovell, " What ! 
Can you read French?" 

'^ I read ^ Telemaque/ sir, since I went to Lon- 
don. A young French woman, in the establish- 
ment, taught me. I have read the whole of it, 
and was half through it, for the second time, when 
the perfidy of my mistress, which the good French 
girl discovered and disclosed to me, obliged me to 
leave my situation. She was a very kind-hearted 
creature, sir; and, but for her assistance, I don^t 
know how I should have managed. She changed 
several coins of her country, which she happened 
to have by her, into our money, to enable me to 
come here. She was what they call a Huguenot. 
A reverse of fortune had brought her parents and 
her to England. They speak against French 
women, sir, but, I am sure, a purer minded, kinder 
hearted creature, than she was, never existed." 

^^ How long were you in that establishment ?" 

" Four years, sir." 

'' And how old were you when you went to it?" 

" Rather more than twelve." 

'' Why, then, you are only sixteen !" 
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^^ And about a month over, sir," 

Lovell could not help staring at her, with asto- 
nishment, for she had all the appearance of a full- 
grown young woman. 

^^ Only sixteen !^^ he said to himself. ^^ The 
season for study is far from being over yet. She 
will not feel awkward in a school. With a mind like 
hers, her progress will be rapid. She will soon pre- 
pare herself to undertake the charge of others. 
The situation of an assistant, or of a private 
governess, will break her in, for undertaking a 
more weighty charge ; and then she may have an 
establishmentof herown! Isee independence before 
her — ^independence and respectabiUty ; and with 
the blessing of Heaven, she shall enjoy them ! " 

As these thoughts were passing through the 
young man^s mind, Phoebe stood anxiously watch- 
ing him, as his eyes glanced vaguely from one 
object to another, without ever lighting upon her, 
who was the sole object of his abstraction. 

LoveU could scarcely be called handsome, but 
it was impossible to look a moment upon his 
coimtenance without feeling that a being of the 
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blandest^ kindest^ noblest nature stood before you. 
Phoebe had never examined that countenance so 
attentively before ; and, more than once, during 
the brief, but earnest scrutiny, she had occasion 
to suppress a sigh, which was on the point of 
bursting forth. Well ! full well she knew that 
she was the theme of his deliberations — that he 
was meditating some plan, for succouring and pro- 
tecting her, and her heart yearned for the breast, 
upon which, she felt as if, she could throw herself, 
in all the trust of innocent love and confiding 
gratitude. She started when he accosted her. 

^' Phoebe,'^ saidLovell at length, "dear Phoebe! 
Am I not your brother V* 

He paused for her answer. 

She was silent. Her clear blue eyes, which had 
been hitherto fixed upon him, were now withdrawn 
and cast upon the ground. Her bosom heaved 
irregularly. A struggle — and not a sUght one — 
was going on within her. He repeated the ques- 
tion, and still no answer came ; but an ashy pale- 
ness began to overspread her face. Lovell felt 
alarmed. The idea occurred to him that she was 
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becoming suddenly and seriously indisposed — 
when, all at once, the blood rushed back to her 
face and neck ; and lifting her eyes to his, with an 
expression, which he thought angelic — ^for in mortal 
countenance, real or simulated, he had never before 
beheld its likeness — she exclaimed, 

" You are the world to me P^ 

Reader, you are sensitive-^You are generous — 
Perhaps you yourself have experienced the elec- 
trifying eflFect of confidence, when, under circum- 
stances of question, it flings itself, altogether, upon 
you. If there be a latent spark of the creator in 
you, does it not call it forth ? Does not the crust 
of this world^s clay, that more (» less surrounds us 
all, seem to crack at the moment and fall off frotn 
you? Self — ^that monopoliser — ^miser — extortioner ! 
— do you not feel as if you could stamp upon it — 
crushit — exterminate it? — Youwillnot call it, then, 
extravagance in our hero, if, as soon as the sentence 
had passed the lips of Phoebe, he threw himself 
upon his knee before the sweet ingenuous girl, and 
called upon his Creator and Redeemer, to witness 
that, henceforward, he would be all that was good 
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to her ! He did so ! Did it not move her ? She 
implored him to rise. She made an offer to assist 
him np. And, when he was again upon his feet, 
she laid her white small hands, timidly, but aban- 
doningly, upon his shoulders, and leaned her head 
against his breast. As thus she stood could he 
forbear surrounding her with his arms? But a 
sublimer love than that, which he had hitherto 
cherished for her, was strong within his soul — a 
love almost equal in purity to hers ; and he gave 
vent to its promptings, in murmurs of tenderness, 
intermixed with blessings, upon blessings, that he 
invoked upon her ! — and difficult as it may be to 
credit it, he was the first to terminate that em- 
brace of unlimited trust, and rejoicing and holy 
protection. 

" Phoebe,'^ said Lovell, gently taking hold of 
her wrists and removing her beautiful hands 
from their resting place — " Phoebe, you trust me 
then?'^ 

'' I do/^ 

'^ You will be guided by me V 

" I will.'^ 
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'' You will not quit the house, but remain in it, 
until I have made certain arrangements, with a 
view to serving you ?" 

" You have only to tell me what you wish me 
to do I" 

" I wish you to go into a boarding-school, where 
I think I can place you with safety/^ 

" I will go wherever you desire me V 

He still retained her hands, which he had taken, 
and here he was about to raise them to his lips ; 
but the fraternal responsibility, which he had 
assumed, recurred to him; and he refrained. He 
even let go her hands. The pleasure which the 
soft contact gave him, appeared to him, at that 
moment, to be forbidden. 

*^ Phcebe,^^ said he, " I will be a brother, yea, a 
father to you, sweet girl, if '' 

He paused. There was something which he 
was going to add, but it hung upon his lips, as 
though he were debating, whether or not, it would 
be right to give it utterance. 

" If what ?'' inquired Phoebe, with artless inad- 
vertent earnestness. 
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^^ If I may not become something else to you^ 
as lawful^ but far nearer/' 

The hope, which he thought had expired, was 
still aliye. 

" I must go &om you now, sir,'' said Phoebe. 
'^ I am sure the young ladies have come down ; and 
they will be sur^irised at my absence." 

^^ One minute longer, Phoebe. We must be 
prepared, at once, against accidents. Something 
may separate us ; though I see no likelihood of 
such an occurrence at present. It is best to leave 
as Uttle as we can, to chance. I must give you 
my address, and arrange about your correspond- 
ing with me." Here Phoebe's countenance became 
suddenly overcast. "You will correspond with 
me, Phoebe ?" inquired Lovell, inferring that she 
hesitated. " You will write to me ?" 

The sweet girl hung her head, and shook it, 
despondingly. 

" What !" exclaimed Lovell, in astonishment. 
*^ Do you withhold the first proof of confidence that 
I require of you — ^for I must require it — ^it is 
necessary.'^ 
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A tear glistened upon the fall lid^ that half 
veiled her downcast eye. 

" My girl ! — my good and candid girl !*' ex- 
claimed Lovell. " What is the meaning of this ?*' 

" I scarcely know how to write, sir. I never 
learned/^ was, at last, the admission of the now 
weeping Phoebe. 

'^ What ! You have learned to read, and you 
never learned to write V^ 

'' I had no occasion, sir : I had no one to write 
to/^ was her innocent explanation. " I might 
have written, to be sure, to the friend, I informed 
you of; and I often thought of trying what I could 
do — ^but the expence of a letter, sir — I received 
nothing besides my board.^^ 

And is there to be no statue to you, Rowland 
Hill? Do marble and bronze, on every hand 
anticipate, with impatient honours, the rewards of 
posterity for a hero, who, through the sinews of 
a hundred thousand warriors, and, with the aid of 
captainship, hardly inferior to his own, on every 
side of him, has won a host of fields ; and is there 
no mould or chisel for you ? You who have filled 
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up the pernicious gulph, which poverty and distance 
interpose between man, and the best cherisher of 
his afiPections and virtues — ^his home ! Poor arti- 
sans ! by whose fast wasting and disproportionably 
rewarded vigour, the manufacturer grows fat and 
sleek — enlarges his little lawn into a domain of 
miles, and his country-box into a palace — heed not, 
now, though you should be obliged to send your 
children from you — far — ^far — to seek for better 
fortune at less toil ! Without stinting a meal, you 
can talk to them, when you please ; leari^ how it 
fares with them ; coimsel them, encourage them ; 
comfort them when they need it; keep them 
still upon their guard — ^beset if they should be 
with knavery or lust — almost as though they were 
still within the range of the paternal eye ! Ab- 
stracted from the millions of the land, what a 
sorry remainder would you leave ! What were 
the land without you? If you are the base of 
the society, how broad is that base I of what mo- 
ment that it should be soimd ! — Rowland Hill 
has found out the secret for rendering it so, 
and for preserving it so. 
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The Revenue! Pounds, shillings and pence? 
Dross ! Set a sum upon the domestic tie ! 

And there is no monument for you, Rowland 
Hill? They wished you a kind good morning 
at the General post-office ! — Justice ! — but it was 
politely done. There is nothing for you, or next 
to nothing — a mighty spirt of gratitude ! — a 
sprinkle of a few thousands of pounds ! when the 
tithe of a million might have been raised for you, in 
mere penny beads, and not the pocket of a contri- 
buting errand-boy perceptibly the lighter ! But 
there was nothing flashy, Rowland Hill, about 
your achievement ! It cost neither treasure, nor 
blood and sweat ! It was announced by no brawl- 
ing of gazettes ! — ^it was celebrated by no public 
rejoicings — the blustering of cannon, fireworks, 
illuminations. It shook not the world with the 
struggles of its mighty birth ! — though for ages 
it will do what it has already done — worlds of good ! 
It came upon us as softly as a sheet of French 
letter paper falls to the ground, not making any 
noise at all! 

Never, dear Rowland Hill — we use the epithet 
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in hearty earnest — nevear was public testimonial 
botched and bungled, so lamentably, as yonrsl 
Thoughtlessness, apathy and stupidity, most have 
foisted themselves upon your friends, as the pro>- 
moters of it. There ought to have been arranged 
a simultaneous demcmstiiation of thanks to you, in 
every city, town, village and hamlet throughout 
the United Kingdom I If we have heard> aright, 
the compliment cost something sh(Hi; of twenty 
thousand. Why, London alone might have paid 
the shot, for the rest of the empire, without 
doing anything to wag its head for, after all! 
But, Rowland Hill, we fear you want the knack. 
You may have the talent, the benevolence, the 
patriotism to plan and suggest a benefit — perhaps 
one of the most important that a country ever 
received from the services of a single man; but, 
we suspect, you lack the cunning, to know, that 
patriotism, benevolence and talents, must, either 
directly or indirectly, bestir themselveS'^KaSi tha-^ 
roughly too, to secure their due reward-^^-or be con- 
tent to go without it. The debts, that are due to 
tliem are seldom, if ever, discharged spontaneously. 
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A bell was rung. 

" I nmst leave you now, sir/' remarked Phoebe, 
hurriedly. 

*^The moment, then, you are at liberty, to 
night, let me see you here, again. WiQ you? — 
You pause ! — You are not afraid ? '^ 

''NoP^ 

"Will you, then?'^ 

" I will, sir,'^ said Phoebe ; and left the room. 

After breakfast, to which, for the first time, 
since he became convalescent, Lovell sat down, 
that morning, with a relish— for his spirits were 
comparatively light, and the early hour at which 
he had risen, added to the improved state of his 
feelings, had insured an appetite — ^finding himself 
a new man, our hero issued from the inn, with 
the view of making certain purchases for Phoebe, 
preparatorily to her removal. The time, that he 
had passed with her, had been too short, to admit 
of his touching upon various matters, concerning 
which, he was desirous of consulting with her; 
but, under any circumstances, he should have 
shrunk from any inquiry respecting her wants. 
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These, accordingly, he was under the necessity of 
conjecturing, as well as he could. 

Her flight, in order to escape, with certainty, 
the snare, that had been laid for her, must have 
been necessarily sudden. She must, therefore, 
have been rather ill-prepared for it, at the best. 
The few things, which she brought with her, must 
have been light ; her books, supposing she had any 
of her own, must have been left behind. 

His first visit was to a bookseller^s. There, he 
purchased a small bible and prayer-book, hand- 
somely, but not ostentatiously, bound ; a pocket 
copy of Shakspeare ; that loveable novel, the 
Vicar of Wakefield — in interest, moral, nature 
and genius, the first of all the class — an extra- 
ordinary work !— transcendant merit, not un- 
likely to be overlooked by nine-tenths of the 
world, because it is so unpretending ! — ^palpability, 
in comparison with which, the works of reputed 
greater authors, are dreams ! — truthfulness in 
romance ! — situations, incidents, reflections that 
bear homewards, that take us to our hearths, and 
fix us there, keeping our finest, dearest, most 
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sacred feelings, astir ! — thrilling or gusliing as 
we read ! — at once the sweetest novel and the 
gravest tract ! — Man and his Creator ! 

To the Vicar of Wakefield, he added the Sea- 
sons ; Campbell^s elegant Gertrude of Wyoming, 
with his imperishable gems of minor poems, 
appended — rhis master-pieces ; the Death of Abel; 
Paul and Virginia; The History of Charles the 
Twelfth, in the original ; a French Grammar and 

■ 

Dictionary; a compendium of English, Scotch, 
and Irish History. Such was the portable library 
which he designed for Phoebe^s use. 

From the bookseller's, he posted to the mercer's, 
and selected, to the best of his taste, what, they 
gave him to understand, would be a genteel 
and ample outfit for a young lady, about to 
undertake the duties of an assistant at a superior 
seminary — the plea upon which he made his 
purchases. 

A convenient trunk was the next article, which 
he thought of; having provided which, he was 
on the point of returning to the Inn, when he 
recollected that the main object had been over- 
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looked — ^materials for leamicg to write. Accord- 
ingly lie was under the necessity of visiting the 
bookseller's again; where lie selected a copy-book, 
ruled for different hands; some copies for large 
and small hand ; and a bundle of pens ; and 
having directed them to be made up in a sepa- 
rate parcel^ and taken charge of them^ himself, 
he returned to the Inn, provided with all the 
apparatus, requisite for entering upon the duties 
of a writing master. The idea had occurred to 
him, the moment he became aware that Phoebe 
stood in need of instructions, and, with no 
small satisfaction, did he anticipate the delight 
of becoming himself the instrument of commu- 
nicating them. 

He saw, however, that, in order to accomplish 
all he wished, it was essential that Phoebe 
should have, at her disposal, a greater portion of 
her time than she could command at present ; and 
that, accordingly, as a step towards the attaining 
of this object, it would be necessary to take the 
landlady, to a certain extent, into his confidence; 
He experienced no hesitation in making up his 
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mind upon this subject. Why should he ? His 
intentions were honest. He requested to speak 
with her, she presented herself, and, forthwith, 
he came to the point. The perfectly motherly 
attention, which she had paid to him, during his 
iUness, had convinced him that she was a woman 
of amiable dispositions, and one, every way worthy 
of the trust, which he was about to repose in her. 
He made her acquainted with every particular, 
except the peculiar tenderness, with which the 
fair girl hadinspired him; and, inretum,metwitha 
perfect approval of his plans, in her favour, toge- 
ther with a promise that, as far as the landlady 
could promote them, he might command her 
services; that Phoebe might do what she chose 
with her time ; that she would contrive to manage 
matters so as to prevent all surmises on the part 
of her daughters, or anybody else, by openly 
directing the young girl to wait upon him, if 
he would only apprise her of his wishes upon that 
head ; nor did she stop, here, but spoke in such 
a strain, with reference to Phoebe herself, as 
must have increased his solicitude for her welfare, 
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had there been any room for enhancement in that 
particular. 

" Sir/' said she, '^ gentle or simple, the female 
never entered my doors, in the shape of a stranger, 
who made upon me the same impression, which 
that young creature did. My heart warmed to- 
wards her, the first moment I looked upon her. 
In fact, sir, I was taken quite by surprise, as, 
indeed, was the case with my daughters, even, as 
well as with me ; for, though I was prepared to see a 
friend or acquaintance of one of our servants, and, 
in her, a person who would be glad to supply the 
place of a girl, that had been suddenly taken ill, 
and was, thereby, incapacitated from going about 
her usual work ; still, the moment she made her 
appearance, I actually thought there must be 
some mistake, there was something so superior in 
everything about her — not to speak of her beauty 
and figure, the equal of which I never yet beheld. 
The moment her services, in the particular I have 
mentioned, were no longer necessary, we took her 
into the parlour, sir, to assist the girls in some 
work, about which they were anxious, and, then, we 
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had a full opportunity of seeing what she was. 
Her nature is sweetness itself, sir ! and what 
enhances it is her perfect unconsciousness of what 
every one else must be struck with. She deserves 
better fortune, sir, than what, hitherto, seems to 
have been her lot j and I rejoice, from the bottom 
of my heart, that she is likely, through your means, 
to obtain it. You have protected her, sir, and I 
am sure that you will continue to do so. I believe 
you, sir, when you say that you will be a brothcj. 
to her. Were she my own daughter, I should 
trust you, when you say it ; though, pardon me, 
sir, for presuming to observe that I should feel 
more gratified, were it your inclination, and, at the 
same time, within your power, to become something 
more to her. She would be worthy an emperor, 
sir ! though, to my mind, she would be more happy 
with an humble man, who couldfeel and act, towards 
her, with the same humanity and honour, that she 
is about to experience from you. I shall keep 
your secret, sir; and certain I am, that, one way 
or another, a blessing, and not a slight one, wiU 
reward you.^' 

VOL. I. N 
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'' Does she think that Phoebe will be that bless- 
ing?^' was the qnestion that LoTell asked him- 
self, the moment the landlady withdrew. Had 
not the landlady goessed what he had concealed, 
or rather did not rereal — the deeper interest, 
which he took in Phoebe — an interest, in compari- 
son with which, the tie, that holds a brother to 
a sister, is as a thread to the cable, that rides a 
labouring vessel, safely ? He tore his thoughts 
from the theme, upon which he had forbidden 
them to dwell I He must act the brother. It was 
his fate ! He would look upon it as such/' 

But had the landlady guessed the truth? The 
landlady, gentle reader, had set it down in her 
mind — ^though she kept the fact thoroughly to 
herself — that Lovell and Phoebe were destined for 
one another — ^had booked them there, we might 
almost say, in black and white, as man and wife. 
Had she not sat by the bedside of the patient ? 
Had she not marked the eye that turned with 
straining expectation towards the door, whenever it 
chanced to open ? Had she not noted that, day 
after day, the dish, which convalescence ought to 
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have cleared, came down almost iintouclied? 
Moreover, had she not observed, with regard to 
another inmate of the house, an anxious, thought- 
ful brow, in company with a cheek, where the rose 
was upon the wane ; and did she not connect these 
signs and wonders, and draw an inference from 
them ? In short, gentle reader, if you were sur- 
prised, when Phoebe appeared with the wine, which 
the surgeon had ordered, it was more than we 
were ; for, whether it was by a knack of divining 
secrets, peculiar to ourselves, or a certain adroit- 
ness in guessing riddles, which have any bearing 
at all upon the romantic; we would have laid a 
thousand pounds to one, nay, to a solitary farthing, 
that the landlady availed herself of Phoebe's ser- 
vices, upon that critical occasion, because she 
shrewdly suspected that a sight of Phoebe would 
do more good to the patient, than a glass of her 
very best wine from the very last bottle of the bin 
that had contained it. 

" Brother and sister ! '^ said she to herself, when 
she found herself outside the door : " 'Tis all very 
well ! It may go on in this way, for a month or 

N 2 
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two — Nay, I may even allow the round dozen. 
Yes, I^U give them a year, before they find out that 
they were never bom of the same father and mother; 
and solace themselves, for the discovery, by becom- 
ing man and wife. Why, she is only sixteen, she 
tells me ! — a girl — a mere girl ! for all the ripe- 
ness she looks ! Stay till he sees her the perfect 
woman ; and what a woman she will make ! I 
warrant he asks her to go to church with him, by 
the end of the year, if the walk is not over, before 
the half of it is out. What a simple creature it is 
for a man ; and, yet, what a manly one ! Never, till 
now, a yard from his mother's apron-string, as old 
Mr. Jervis tells me ; and, the first sally he makes, 
he knocks down a scoundrel, one day, and fights 
him with pistols the next. I wish he had winged 
him, Bs they call it, instead of getting winged, 
himself. And he commences playing the father or 
the brother, too, where others, of his age, would 
act the seducer ! — if they could ; for that girl, I 
dare be sworn, is adamant on the score of virtue ! 
I would stand bail for her, there, almost sooner 
than I would '' 
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Here, at the expostulation of maternal ruth or 
pride^ she came to a pause; and^ leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished^ stepped down to the parlour, 
where she found Phoebe employed in assisting her 
daughters. 

" My dear/' said she to the former, " you will 
step up to Mr. Lovelies sitting-room, as soon as 
you can after tea ; and take that book on the shelf 
there — the Traveler's Guide through England, 
Scotland, and Wales, I think they call it — and 
read it to him, to amuse him. You will have no 
objection, Phoebe ? '^ she added ; but, seeing that 
the latterly almost pallid cheek of the girl was 
now of the hue of scarlet, she answered for her, 
and went on ; "I am sure you have none,'' said 
she ; " you know that the poor young fellow has 
been very ill, and illness weakens the eyesight; and 
when the eyesight is weakened, it is dangerous 
to try it, too much ; so you will go up and read to 
him, for his spirits are very low, though he found 
himself so much better, in the morning, as to 
venture out a little. I should send one of my 
daughters, there, up to him; but, from the specimen 
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you gave us last night, when I asked you to read 
that strange story to us, in yesterday^s paper, I 
give you nothing but your due when I say that 
you read better than either of them. Isn't it the 
ease, girls ? '^ 

'' Indeed it is, mother,^' replied the kind-hearted 
girls, in the same breath. 

" And wouldnH you have gone, girls, in a 
moment, had I asked either the one or the other 
of you ? '^ 

"Indeed we would, mother,^' was the joint, 
simultaneous response. 

"Then, Phoebe, it is settled,^' concluded the 
landlady ; " and therefore, be sure you go up, at 
the time I mentioned, without waiting for me, or 
anybody else, to remind you." 

The waiter at this moment made her appear- 
ance. 

" Sally,'' resumed the landlady, "take away the 
things as soon as you can, in Mr. Lovell's room, 
after tea, this evening ; as one of us will have to 
go up and read to him. Poor young man ! he 
passes his time very lonely, and his eyes are so 
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weak, after having kept his bed, so long, that he is 
unable to read to himself/' 

Wisn't she a jewel of a landlady ? 

Lovelies next step was to write to the widow 
lady, to whom we slightly alluded, at a previous 
stage of the story. She was an amiable and accom- 
plished woman, who, with two ahnost infant daugh- 
ters, had been left nearly unprovided. Lovell, 
by some means or another — ^we forget exactly 
how — ^had been made acquainted with her situa- 
tion and character, had induced his mother to 
call upon her, and had succeeded, step by step, in 
exciting so powerful an interest in her favour, on 
the part of both his parents, that a handsome loan 
had been advanced, with the view of enabling her 
to open a boarding-school. To insure the success 
of the speculation, friends were canvassed, right 
and left; and an establishment, which was com- 
menced with one or two pupils, became almost full, 
before the termination of the first year. Almost 
anything is accomplished, when people go to work 
in earnest. A compassionating boy, setting to 
the task, with heart and soul, was the means of 
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providing breads and plenty of it^ for a destitute 
mother and her orphans. She was sensible of 
this^ and her gratitude was unbounded; though 
the j«weler had never taught his son to look for 
gratitude. 

"Where you render a service, my boy/^ he 
would say, "render it, and have done — that is, 
never calculate upon a return. To a Christian — 
ay, to a mere man — the gratification of doing 
good is enough. Best content with that ! I own 
that, in my own case, wherever I have received 
a favour, I feel as if I could never do enough, in 
return; but, where I confer one, I always consider 
that the benefit is paid for, by the acceptance. 
There seems to be a contradiction here ; and, yet, 
when I look into my own heart, I cannot find in 
what that contradiction lies. Of this, however, I 
am satisfied— the only being that is entitled to 
look for gratitude is the giver of everything ! 
Alas ! it is He that receives it least of all ! Give, 
and no more about it, my boy ! " 

In this lady LoveU knew that he could place 
the most unlimited confidence, and he did so ; 
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without a liint, however, as to the real nature of 
his feelings. He stated his wishes in favour of 
Phcebe, and requested a reply, at her very earliest 
convenience. 

A little explanation will be necessary here. 
A page or two back we mentioned the name of 
Jervis. Mr. Jervis was the regular traveler of the 
house, and, upon Lovelies apprising his father that 
an injury, which he had received — though by no 
means of a description to occasion any alarm — 
would possibly confine him for a few weeks ; was 
sent down, to complete the round of their con- 
nexions. The reader may, perhaps, be surprised 
that Lovelies father or mother did not fly to him. 
His father, in the absence of the son, could not have 
left his business, except in a case of serious urgency ; 
and the tenor of the young man^s letter was calcu- 
lated to lead to the inference, that some violent 
bruise, orsprain,hadincapacitatedhimfrommoving, 
about, and that mere rest was aU he stood in need of. 
Besides, the very advanced age of the jeweler ren- 
dered it rather hazardous, to undertake so long 
a journey, at so advanced a season, and during 
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weather so inhospitably inclement. Upon Mr. 
Jervis's arrival, things were so adroitly managed, 
as to keep him most comfortably ignorant of the 
real state of matters. 

The arrival of the young man^s purchases was, 
now, annoimced. They were directed to be 
brought in ; and Lovell surveyed, with mingled 
feelings of pain and satisfaction, the preparations 
for Phoebe^s departure. 

At this moment the landlady entered, in order to 
inform him of the arrangement, which she had made 
with Phoebe, and the open manner in which it had 
been conducted. He thanked her, and, untying 
thepackage, which he had receivedfrom the mercer, 
requested her inspection of the various articles. 

" I esteem it most lucky, dear madam," said he, 
"that you should have stepped in, at this particular 
moment. I am a novice in such matters. Had 
I thought of it, sooner, I should, certainly, have 
consulted you, as to what it would be proper for 
me to buy; but, if I have committed any over- 
sight, there is, fortunately, time enough to correct 
it. I went solely by the mercer^s advice.^ 
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^^And a very pretty mercer he is/' said the 
landlady. " Had it been your own sister, that you 
were going to send to a boarding-school, and she 
lived here ; I should warrant him her custom, and 
that of all her friends, the moment she came home. 
Beautiful ! — elegant ! — chaste ! — ^modest ! '' ejacu- 
lated the landlady, as she examined the patterns 
and their texture, one after another. " Stockings, 
too ! — silk as well as cotton. Women's stockings! 
I wonder if they will fit her ankle and instep ! I 
never saw the match of either, sir. If you will 
tell her that you have let me into your secret, I 
shall see that she tries a pair on. Handkerchiefs ! 
— ^neck and pocket ! Petticoat, too ! — well, well ! 
— ^where can it be ? '' 

Here she rapidly turned over the things, again ; 
as though she had, suddenly, bethought herself 
of some article, which had been omitted. 

'^ Bless me ! where can it be ? '' she exclaimed. 

^^ Where can what be, ma'am ? " inquired 
Loyell. 

^* It ought to be here ! " 

« What, ma'am ? " 
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" I can pardon you ; but the mercer never 
could have been so stupid ! '' 

" As what, ma'am ? '' 

" As I live — it is not here ! '' 

" What isn't here ! " 

''The linen, sir. The booby would send the 
girl to school without a shift ! I see, by your 
colouring, sir," she added, with an apologetic 
curtsey, "that the oversight was no fault of yours." 
" What a fresh creature it is," she thought, to 
herself, repeating her inspection of the various 
articles. " He blushes at the very name of such 
a thing ! " 

"Will you be so kind, ma'am," said Lovell, 
"as to order for me whatsoever you find to be 
deficient ? " 

"With all my heart, sir. I think that every- 
thing is here except the linen. I shall see after 
it, sir. I can make a tolerable guess, as to the 
quantity, that she will want. The quality, I sup- 
pose, must be superior. It ought, sir ; for, never, 
did I see so beautiftd a skin, as it will have to cover. 

" I leave all to your taste, ma'am. 
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Then I shall purchase the finest linen in the 
shop. She will want shoes^ sir. With those, she 
will have to fit Jierself. Shoes must fit. I shall 
see to the shoes, as well — But, bless me ! — bless 
me ! — what are we all about ? '' 

"What is the matter?'^ anxiously inquired 
Lovell. 

" Here are the things ! '^ 

" WeU ? '' 

" But they will have to be made up/^ 

" Of course/' 

" Then where is the mantua-maker ? We must 
think of her. How soon will she leave, sir ? '^ 

" As I expect, in about three days from this/' 

" Then I shall pack up these, again; take them 
down with me; go along with her to the mantua- 
maker; inform her, on the way, that you have 
thought proper to tell me what's on foot; and 
measure, scissors, and needle shall go to work, in 
half an hour firom this. Nobody here knows her; 
so the mantua-maker will do the business, without 
being a whit the wiser." 

The notable landlady made the most of her 
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time^ while she spoke; and^ as she concluded^ 
walked out of the room, taking the mercer^s parcel 
along with her. 

Scarcely had she disappeared, however, when 
she made her appearance again. ^^I shall take 
these up to my own room, sir/' said she, scarcely 
speaking above her breath ; '^ ring for her to be 
sent up to me ; show the things to her ; there, and 
then, our road will be as clear, as from this to the 
parlour, sir. Stay ! '' she added, and coming up 
close to our hero, with a look full of portent — 

"Take care, sir,'' said she, "that somebody does 
not snatch her up, before she has been, a month, 
at the boarding-school I " 

The caution started a train of uneasy reflec- 
tions, in which Lovell was left fully at liberty to 
indulge, by the final departure of the landlady. 

It was not with feelings of the most grateful 
complacency, that he asked himself, if it would ever 
be his fate to see her — or know her to be — ^the 
wife of another ? 

Dinner passed — Tea. The things were scarcely 
removed, when Phoebe appeared, with the " Tra- 
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veler's Guide through England^ Scotland, and 
Ireland." Lovell rose, and, taking the volume, 
placed it upon the table. He, then, offered her a 
chair, which she accepted ; and, finally, sat down, 
himself. 

There is something exceedingly awkward in 
announcing, to a person of delicacy, such a thing 
as a gift of personal properties ; unless they consist 
of articles, purely ornamental. Lovell felt this. 
He was quite at a loss, as to the manner, in which 
he should enter upon the subject. And there was 
something more ! An apology was due to Phoebe, 
for permitting the landlady to become a witness 
to his bounty — though far was he from regarding, 
in such a light, the little provision, that he had 
been making for the personal comfort of his 
adopted sister. She, too, sat silent from instinc- 
tive sympathy. Instructed by her own sensi- 
tive heart, she knew what was passing within 
his. With blushes and tears, had she gazed 
upon his presents, when the landlady — having, 
previously, prepared her for the sight of them, 
by informing her th?it she was necessarily privy 
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to Lovelies intentions^ — displayed them, one by 
one, to her. 

She had been to the mantua-maker, though not 
without dint of the landlady's rebukes and per- 
suasions j her measure had been taken ; and the 
dresses — ^promised, before the completion of the 
three days — were already in progress. 

Construing his silence, as she did, she hesitated 
to speak those thanks, which she had entered the 
room, with the design of instantly proffering ; and 
they sat for several minutes without interchanging 
a word. 

The bookseller's parcel, which was lying upon 
a side-table, at length caught Lovelies eye, and 
suggested to him the most delicate way of enter- 
ing upon the topic, which he feared to approach. 
He rose, and transferring the parcel to the table, 
near which they were sitting, untied it; and, 
taking out its contents, ranged them, one by one, 
before her. 

^^ Here are a few books, Phoebe,*' said he, 
"which I trust you will oblige me by taking 
along with you, and reading. Such school-books. 
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as you may require, will be enumerated to me, by 
the person, to whom you are going — an excellent 
lady ! who will treat you, I am persuaded, as 
though you were her own daughter. I am sure 
you will gratify me by accepting them/^ 

" Oh ! sir,^' exclaimed the girl, unable any longer 
to refrain from giving utterance to her gratitude ; 
" Where — ^Where is it to end ! — Boimty upon 
bounty, and no return but thanks ! ^' 

Poor girl ! She was right. She had nothing 
to give ! All, that she was mistressof,was gone — ^her 
heart ! But it was he, that was in possession of it. 
It was he, upon whom the obligation lay, to make 
return. True, it was heart for heart ; but, to make 
the exchange complete, hands must be given as 
well. She would have perfected it I — though kings 
had been his rivals, would have made him lord of 
all; but he demurred. Station and friends made 
desperate odds with him. Person and feature; 
grace, capacity and sentiment ; affection and stead- 
fastness, withal; principle and virtue were prof- 
fered him ; and he durst not, honestly, open his 
arms, to clasp the treasure ! 
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The choicest handiwork of Nature, if she sets 
it in the shade, is only worthy of desecration, at 
the hands of those, who are bom in the sun! 
Foh ! In every thing but the stone, paste beats 
the diamond hollow ! Give us the man who values 
worth, not for the place in which he meets with 
it, but for itself. Could men but see the things, 
that they worship, despoiled of the garments 
which cover them ! They do so, at times, and they 
value them then. Idolatry ! Why, the world is 
full of idolatry ! Hardly one of us, that is not 
smitten with the sin ! Stone and brick, grass and 
foliage, wood and brute beasts, are the things 
we bow to ! The house of a man, his domain, 
the carriage he is drawn in, the cattle he rides 
or drives, his sheep, oxen, kine and swine — any- 
thing but himself! — Anything but the stamp, 
without, or the spark of the deity, within him ! 

But we must go upon another tack ; otherwise, 
we may chance to run foul of our hero — ^And yet, 
what right had he to go so near the wind, as he 
did, at a certain period of his steering ? All was 
very well, up to the time, when he saved the poor 
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girl from the brute, that was insulting her ; but, 
when he knew the state of his own heart, and dis- 
covered, through the offieiousness of the surgeon, 
that of hers, why did he seek an interview with 
her, to make her plight, complete ; employing the 
avowal of his passion, as a means of inducing her 
to confess the tenderness, with which he had in- 
spired her, when he knew, at the outset, that the 
chances were a thousand to one against its ever 
coming to the banns. What, though he were in 
possession of her secret? We may pine for the 
object, that does not pine for us ; and we may bear 
it ; but, once we are awai*e that it is yearning for 
yearning, and that, although free to meet, we miist 
not ; we wither ! She only knew that she loved. 
From no quarter, had encouragement tempted her 
to indulge in the thrill, that sometimes vibrates 
to madness ! She went not near the object, that 
had obtained such a mastery over her spirit ! — She 
never named him ! — alluded to him ! Secretly, she 
solaced her anxiety on his account. When his re- 
covery warranted a chance that she might come 
in contact with him, she resolved to fly the roof, 
beneath which he sojourned along with her, though 
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she scarce knew where else to find a shelter ! To 
be sure, he had now resolved to act the brother by 
her — but he ought not to have acted the lover 
before. Which way soever the stream might flow, 
she knew whence it came ; and would be sure 
to refer it to the source. That she could never 
forget ! We shall see how she thinks of it. 

He knew the state of her finances. To recruit 
them was a measure, the necessity of which, the 
reader will recollect, he had foreseen long ago, and 
provided for. The little packet which he made 
up, directed and sealed, previously to his leaving 
the inn, for the scene of private combat; and, 
respecting which, he hadgivenparticularinjunctions 
to his friend, at the moment he was about to face 
the mouth of his adversary's weapon ; still lay, un- 
touched, where he had placed it. Money, the grand 
mover, or propeller, persuader or commander, might 
be required, when he might not be at hand to supply 
it. Exigencies are uncompromising things — ^things, 
that must be met, with promptness, and make their 
demands, without ceremony or preparation. The 
instance of one such visitor, in the cause that led 
to Phoebe's precipitate retreat from London, had 
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admonished him that^ as far as possible^ she ought 
to be prepared with the means of encountering such 
another. This was a proceeding yet more delicate, 
than that of supplying her with apparel; but it 
must be got over, and the sooner the better. 

'^ Phoebe/^ said he, " you have made me most 
happy, by accepting those Uttle proofs of my regard, 
which I have ventured to force upon you ; but the 
exactions, to which your indulgence is exposed, are 
not yet at an end. Who is entitled to share a 
brother^s purse, if not his sister? We are about 
to separate. I may be required by you, when I 
am out of the way. I would not, for worlds, that 
you should feel yourself at a loss, when a few 
poor counters would insure you against perplexity. 
There is something in my desk yonder, that belongs 
to you. It must be given to its owner.*^ 

Here he went to his desk, and returned with 
the packet. 

'^ Take it, Phoebe,^^ he resumed. " You see that 
it is yours. It is addressed to you, and has been 
lying for you in that desk ; ever since the morning, 
when we parted, up-stairs.^^ 

She took it, mechanically. 
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" Open it/^ said he. 

Mechanically, she opened it. She shrank when 
a bank-note fell from it into her lap, 

'^ I cannot^ sir ! I cannot I ^^ she exclaimed, in 
extreme distress, returning the note to the cover ; 
which, being closed again, she now held out to 
him, with a look, which implored, more eloquently 
than words could have done, his commiseration 
and forbearance. 

" Am I not your brother?'^ he reiterated. '^ Have 
you not resigned yourself to my control, as a sister 
might be supposed to do, in the instance of a 
brother, whose guardianship she was justified in 
expecting? It is yours, Phoebe; I repeat, it is 
yours ! It was placed in that desk, for your use, 
a month ago. Bead what is written on the paper, 
in which I inclosed it, and convince yourself of 
the truth of what I say ! '^ 

With a changing cheek she read the paper. 
When she came to the end, the hand which held 
it dropped upon her lap. 

It was cruel, in Lovell, to suffer, much more to 
persuade, the perusal of the paper, which bore wit- 
ness to his early passion, accompanied though the 
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recollection was, by the convincing proof of Ids 
generous care for her. It was causing her to look 
back, as it were, to the false position, from which 
he was endeavouring to withdraw her; and to 
multiply, a thousand fold, her regrets at the incom- 
patibility, which admonished her to relinquish it, 
if possible. The poor girl sat, all lost. There 
seemed to be a collapse of everything — cheer, 
wish ; energy, corporeal as well as mental. 

" Phoebe ! '^ said Lovell ; but no answer was 
returned. The eye, which was fixed vacantly upon 
the flame of the candle, never moved. " Phoebe,^^ 
he repeated, but fruitlessly. He reached forward, 
took the paper from her hand, restored, to it, its 
contents, which had fallen from it, again, refolded 
it, and held it out to her. ^' Take it,'^ said he, 
" dear girl, and put it up.*^ 

No hand did she extend to take it. 

He took her hand, and, placing the packet within 
it, closed it upon the gift, and then withdrew his 
own. The hand he relinquished fell where it lay 
before. 

^' Phoebe V' said he, more earnestly. 

She started, and, at last, looked at him. 
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''What?'' said she. 

" Attend to me, Phoebe P' he rejoined. " I 
implore you, attend to me. It is necessary, dear 
girl. Pray — pray arouse yourself, and listen to 
me ; but, first, put up that paper.'' 

Almost unconsciously, she deposited the packet 
in her bosom. 

At last he guessed the cause of that abstraction, 
from which, even yei, she was but imperfectly 
recalled. He determined to turn her thoughts at 
once into another channel. 

" Phoebe," he resumed, taking some cards from 
his pocket-book, as he accosted her, " I wish you 
to take care of these. They contain my address, 
I give you several of them, as a solitary one might 
be easily lost, or laid out of the way. It is true 
that the lady to whom you are going knows where 
I am to be found; but I am desirous that you 
should be provided against all accidents. Besides, 
you might wish to communicate with me, without 
the privity of any other person. In short, my 
soul is full of anxiety about you. You have been 
beset in London, and here, again. We shaU soon 
be separated, and though I am assured that you are 
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going to a place of safety ; yet, when my eye is no 
longer upon you — ^when it is impossible for me, per- 
haps, to see you, at the very moment that either you 
or I may wish it — ^the disquietude, that I cannot 
still refrain from feeling, on your account, requires 
that you should be supplied with every facility for 
apprising me of any advice or assistance, of which 
you may stand in need. I have written to London, 
about you, and expect an answer in a post or two 
at ftirthest. In about three days from this we 
shall separate/' • 

She had taken the cards, and placed them beside 
the packet, and seemed, at first, for a time, to be 
attending to what he said ; but, towards the con- 
clusion of his address, she had relapsed into abstrac- 
tion, and, if possible, more deeply than before. 

The truth was that, hitherto, she had never 
adverted to the fact, that the arrangement, which 
had been proposed, adopted, and was now in pro- 
gress, would involve something very like a total 
separation from Lovellj nor was she aware that 
her departure from the inn was so close at hand. 
In ordering her things to be got ready the land- 

VOL. I. o 
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lady had merely stipulated that they must be posi- 
tively finished, before the expiration of three days, 
without mentioning the reason for urgency. 

Lovers, that live apart, can hardly be said to live, 
particularly in the case of cleaving woman ! Their 
minutes,hours,days,months and years, are vacancy, 
as to the enjoyment of existence. Try it ! Occupy 
them, amuse them, if you can ! They are automa- 
tons I There is neither brain nor heart, within 
them ! They act, and know it not ! 

Three days, and they should part ! Three days, 
and who could tell, when she should listen to him, 
or look upon him, again I 

They hardly know what it is to love, who love 
and prosper. They know not what a guest it is 
that they have caught into their bosoms, until 
alarm arouses^ or privation distracts that guest ! 

Phoebe wished to die ! 

And now came Lovelies turn. He interpreted, 
rightly, what he saw. The gorgeous costliness of 
the treasure, which he coveted, but of which, as 
he thought, he could not possess himself, lawfuly; 
and which, sooner than enjoy, otherwise, even were 
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it at Ilia option to do so, he would utterly forego ; 
lay displayed, as it had never been yet, before him. 
Desperate was the force which he was compelled 
to exert, in order to re&ain from giving utterance 
to the impulses, that filled his heart, almost to 
bursting! — ^to refiraia from throwing away for ever 
the colder character which he had assumed, casting 
himself at her feet, and declaring himself the trans- 
ported, the devoted and honourably soliciting lover ! 
Fierce was the struggle ! though station, friends, 
relatives — ^the world, as he thought — rushed in to 
prevent him from yielding, where worth, consum- 
mate, though alone, asserted its right to conquer. 
Reader, had he been our own son, expediency 
ought to have given way to right. Expediency is 
contemptible, an insolent, an impious bar to keep 
RIGHT from its due. Away with it ! Man is never 
truly benefited by it, and his Creator unqualifiedly 
forbids it. The God of Truth utterly denounces 
it, and drives it to the bottom of the Pit ! Were 
our own son to seek and to win the afibctions of 
a modest girl that scrubbed our floor, or swept our 
carpet, he should marry her and bring her to our 

o2 
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table! We could not turn her out, without a 
heart ! We should cherish and make much of her. 
There is no compromise in a question of honour, 
and honour is the claim of the peasant^s daughter,as 
well as that of the peer ! Reader, we are account- 
able. We know that the eye of our fellow-men is 
upon us, but there is an Eye, besides, in comparison 
with which the clearest vision of theirs is blindness! 

WE DARE NOT COMPROMISE. 

Pierce was the struggle ! fierce, almost beyond 
his faculty to support it ! He started from his 
chair; and, with folded arms, began rapidly to pace 
the room, up and down. At last, it was over. He 
saw, or thought he saw, no option before him, but 
that of pursuing the path, which he had taken, and 
crushing the temptation, which had, almost, induced 
him to diverge from it. He resumed his seat, and 
turning his eyes upon Phoebe, observed, for the 
first time, that his agitQ,tion had aroused her, and 
that she regarded him with looks of inquiry and 
alarm. 

'^ Phoebe,^^ said he, ^ my sister ! my too dear 
sister ! be not uneasy at what, I perceive, you have 
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remarked — ^my extravagant deportment, just now. 
Kather let that deportment serve to re-assure you, 
if any doubt of my consistency has arisen ; and to 
increase the confidence, which you have promised 
to repose in me. We must correspond, you know,^' 
he added, after a slight pause. 

'' Shall we, sir ? '' 

" Yes — and constantly." 

" Constantly, sir ! " 

''Yes j I must give you a lesson in writing." 

" Will you ? " said she. " Oh, thank you, sir ! 
thank you ! Till now ! I never thought of learn- 
ing to write ! I shall learn, quickly ! I am sure I 
shall." 

Accident had given rise to a current of new 
feelings, producing comparative quietude and 
smoothness in her heart ; as contrary streams do, 
in the eddy, where they meet, and seem almost to 
settle. 

Our readers must pardon us, for occupjdng their 
time with the description of a lesson in writing ; 
but the lesson, in question, afforded such a proof 
of quickness of capacity on the part of our heroine. 
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— ^for she is indeed our heroine^ and worthy so to 
be — that to pass it over woiild be an act of sheer 
injustice ; besides^ it gave rise to an incident^ the 
relation of which, we believe, may be attended 
with the effect of enhancing their sympathy for 
her. 

Copy-book, copies, and pens were displayed, 
and Lovell prepared to write. 

" Stand over me, Phoebe,^^ said he, " and watch 
what I do ; and, at the same time, take another 
pen in your hand, and, as far as you are able, 
imitate the manner, in which I am holding mine — 
I sha^n^t turn round to look at you.^^ 

He then pointed out minutely, and over and 
over again, the position of the wrist, hand, thumb, 
and fingers. He then wrote a Une, very, very 
slowly, and, having finished it, told Phoebe to take 
his place. 

She obeyed him with alacrity. Her keen desire 
to learn banished all scruples of difl&dence. At 
once, her hand, with the pen in it, was on the 
paper; with regard to position — everything — as 
correct as if Lovelies was stiD resting, there; 
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but reduced in size^ and changed to one of snow^ 
and of the most exquisite shape and symmetry. 

She woiild have begun, but Lovell stopped her. 

*' Before you attempt to write by yourself/^ 
said he, "go over what I have written, without 
dipping your pen in the ink. No hurry ! " 

This she did, two or three times ; Lovell nar- 
rowly watching her ; astonished at the flexibility 
of her fingers, and the steadiness and accuracy, 
with which she guided the pen. 

" Let me try to do it now with ink,^^ said Phoebe ; 
" I shall not spoil it." 

" Spoil what ? " said Lovell. 

" Your writing.^' 

She kept her promise, deviating only, in two or 
three instances, and that, scarcely the breadth of 
a hair. 

" Now let me write by myself," said she. " I 
am sure I shall be able." 

She wrote by herself, evincing an accuracy of eye, 
that was perfectly miraculous — not that the letters 
were actual fac-similes of Lovelies, but that they 
were, every way, correct, in their formation. If it 
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be said that never pupil performed sucli a feat^ 
before, be it remembered that never pupil took 
such pains, before ; nor, perhaps, was ever placed, 
before, in such a situation. A phrenologist would 
settle it for you at once, by referring you to the 
organs. She unquestionably had them. The arch 
of her capacious brow was noble — ^perfect ! But, 
for our parts, we refer you to her heart; the ener- 
getic, eager zeal of which exalted her every faculty, 
and made a wonder nothing. Yet Lovell was 
astonished. 

^^ Had you never a pen in your hand before ? " 
he inquired. 

''I have had a pencil,^^ was Phoebe^s artless 
reply. 

" A pencil I Do you draw ? ^^ 

" I have been trying to draw.'^ 

"To draw what?'' 

She put her hand into her bosom, and took 
thence a folded paper j which she half opened, but 
closed, again, with the design of returning it to 
its place; but Lovell, guessing her intention, and 
anticipating her, held it now in his hand, and 
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drew, from it, tliree or four of the house cards, upon 
the back of which, a pencil had been, indeed, 
employed. 

Judge with what feelings he contemplated a 
series of attempts to trace his own features ! He 
could not mistake, for his upper lip was remarkable 
for a mole, that, by no means, operated as a dis- 
figurement to it ; and there was, in every instance, 
the mark, that identified the miniature with the 
original. If any question, as to the fact, had existed, 
it had been at once removed, by a glance at the 
self-taught artist. She had laid down her pen, and 
buried her face in her hands, her neck and 
shoulders the hue of deepest crimson. 

^' When were these done, Phoebe ? '^ he asked, 
his articulation faltering, at almost every word. 

" When you were confined to your room, sir,^^ 
breathed the confounded maiden. 

Cling, as attachment may, to hope, it is, still, the 
sport of the worst anticipations, when its object is 
assailed by danger. She had apprehended a fatal 
termination, and pining for a relic, she had been 
endeavouring to secure one ! 

o3 
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His constancy of purpose was put to the test 
again. Again he paced the room 1 

Send her to a boarding-school for a homel 
His arms were the home for her ! — ^for her, who 
woiild have filled them with truth, modesty, purity, 
boundless affection, perfect devotion I in harmo- 
nious association with consummate loveliness. 
Once, he was upon the point of uttering the word, 
at the summons of which, she would have sprung 
to that home, and lived and died there; but he 
overruled himself — his better self — and stopped 
the herald of generosity upon the very threshold! 

A glance, in the direction of the table, apprised 
him that she had risen from her chair, and that 
the look of question and uneasiness, which he had 
remarked, before, was bent on him again. An 
effort was necessarv. 

" Sit down, Phoebe,^^ said he. 

^^What is the matter?^' inquired the anxious 
girl. 

^^ Nothing! Take your chair again. I shall 
return to you/^ 

" I can write no more to-night,^^ said Phoebe. 
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" My spirits are quite gone I I can write no more 
to-night ! '' 

There was a listless languor in her manner of 
uttering this ; such^ as might have almost induced 
one to infer that she had been privy to the debate 
which Lovell had been holding with himself; and 
drooped at the issue. 

"But/* added she, "if you will allow me to 
take the copy-book with me, and a few of the pens, 
I shall be obliged to you/^ 

" Obliged to me, Phoebe I They are all your 
own, as well as the book of copper-plate lines/' 

"I shall not want them,^^ said she. "I can 
imitate your writing best/' 

More of the gentle mood ! — an inadvertent ap- 
peal, but not a slight one ; but, whatsoever was its 
effect, it had not time to operate. The reader 
must be left to guess the commotion which this 
additional testimony of Phoebe's deep absorption 
produced in the breast of Lovell ; as, at that mo- 
ment, a tap at the door announced the landlady. 

" It is growing late," said the landlady, " and 
I have made free to interrupt you. Much reading 
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is not good by candle-light^ and it would be a pity 
to injure Phoebe^s eyes. Come, girl. Grood night, 
sir. To-morrow evening she shaU come and read 
to you again. Should you require her, during 
the day, just summon me, and I shall contrive to 
send her to you ; but she must be busy with frills 
and handkerchiefs^ and marking, and I know not 
what, to be ready against the time she is to be 
sent for. Shake hands with the gentleman, Phoebe, 
and wish him a good night. Are you ashamed, 
girl? Gk>od night, sir,^^ continued the landlady, 
extending her hand to Lovell. " See there ! " she 
added, ^^ I have set you the example, and follow 
it.^^ 

Phoebe did not stir; but Lovell, approaching 
her, took her hand; and, wishing her a good night, 
was left alone. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Let us do justice to Lovell. We blame our- 
selves upon reflection^ for the almost wholesale 
fault which we found with him in the last chapter. 
The parental claim was strongs and his was the 
filial soul, that fully responded to it. His father'^ 
wishes, in favour of a union with Charlotte Digby, 
had been too recently communicated to the young 
man, to be forgotten ; and Charlotte Digby was the 
daughter of a City dignitary of considerable wealth 
— ^the daughter and only heir. Between her and 
Phoebe, the disparity was enormous — not with 
reference to our heroes appreciation of station and 
wealth, but as regarded the estimation, with which, 
as he well knew, his father regarded those adjuncts. 
Again, Lovell was not yet his own master, not 
being quite of age. He was, hardly, in the position 
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that renders a man accountable — thoroughly 
accountable. He was only just making his entry 
into life — a step, which had been taken, long 
before, by thousands and thousands of young men^ 
even his juniors by two or three years. Collision 
with the world had not produced the effect of 
loosening, to a certain inevitable degree, the hold 
of habitual domestic restraint ; and of establishing 
a reliance upon himself. And, besides this, we 
must give him credit, on the score of self-denial; as 
well as of an honourable retreat from the position 
which he had inconsiderately taken, and found 
himself unable to maintain. 

From the manner in which Phoebe had acquitted 
herself, upon the occasion of her very first lesson, 
the reader may infer that her improvement was 
rapid ; especially as every spare moment was de- 
voted to practice. The next night, and the night 
following that, the copy-book was, again, in requi- 
sition, under the superintendence of her instructor; 
and, before the expiration of the third lesson, she 
had passed from text to round; and, thence, to 
small hand. 
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Upon the third day from that, upon which 
Lovell had written to London, the answer came. 
It informed him that, upon the evening of the 
following day, his friend would be in waiting, her- 
self, at the Golden Cross, in order to receive her 
fair charge. 

Lovelies heart sank at the prompt success, which 
had attended his negotiation. No time was to be 
lost, however, in apprising Phoebe that her depar- 
ture would take place, early, upon the morning of 
the following day. He elBfected this through the 
kind oflSces of his hostess; to whom he delivered the^ 
key of the trunk, which he had provided, requesting 
her, at the same time, to superintend the packing, 
that nothing might be forgotten, and that all 
might be in readiness. This done, he went out to 
stroll, till dinner; hoping, by that means, to com- 
pose his spirits, which were far from being in a 
state of perfect calm. 

The severe weather was quite gone, and a tem- 
perature of extraordinary mildness had succeeded. 
Not a vestige of the late heavy snows remained. 
A deluge of rain, which had lasted for nearly 
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eight-and-forty hours^ had restored both town and 
country to their usual aspect. The South had 
effected this^ but the wind had^ subsequently, set- 
tled in the West ; and several days of bright sun- 
shine had rendered the pathways both firm and dry. 
He stood in need of some communing with him- 
self; and the quiet and freshness of a rural walk 
were favourable to the prosecution of that object. 
To establish one point required little or no 
reflection. He was interested in Phoebe, to a de- 
gree, most momentous, with relation to his future 
happiness in life. She was dearer to him than 
Mends and kin — she was ! It was folly to argue 
the point. He had awfully pledged himself, again 
and again — ^both secretly and in her presence — ^to 
deal by her, disinterestedly, pitifully, and gene- 
rously — ^to the denial of the most yearning desires 
of his heart, provided its tenderness could not be 
gratified, without injury to her — and the sacrifice 
was more likely to be incurred, than escaped. He 
had resolved upon a measure, which must be 
attended with the effect of terminating — ^for the 
present at least — all personal intercourse with her; 
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and that measure was^ now^ upon the point of being 
carried into execution; and to the thrill — ^pleasur- 
able though painful^ forbidden as she was-— of 
beholding her and conversing with her; must 
succeed the dreary blank of separation! His soul 
staggered and reeled at the thought of what he 
had voluntarily inflicted upon himself — ^for it was 
done ! There was no receding now ! 

The option still of opening to her the arms of 
honourable love, of calling her to his breast by 
the title of his wife, and securing her there for 
ever, was open to him. But there was a long and 
heavy debt to those, who had lived only for his 
sake, whose means were always at his command, 
whose hearts^ blood he could draw upon — ^ay, to 
the very last drop — ^if it could benefit him! Their 
condition in life was highly respectable. He 
knew that they counted upon his being elevated, 
not lowered, in rank, by the connexions of the 
woman, he should marry. He knew that their 
whole souls were wrapt up in his prosperity. 
Should he act in direct opposition to their wishes? 
Should he bring their grey hairs in sorrow to the 
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grave ? No ; though passion should consume him 
to a cinder I 

Yet^ though she was not aware of it^ Phoebe 
might have enjoyed a birth, the equal of his 
own — ay, superior to it ! A royal stock might 
be inferred from such a scion, if natural and 
conventional rank kept pace with one another! 
No light could she, however, throw upon her 
parentage. Could that have been ascertained, 
and had the result been favourable, she was his ! 
With his noble-hearted father, her poverty would 
never be regarded as a disqualification ! 

Things must remain as they were — yet what 
were the contingencies ? On both sides, the 
cherishing of wishes which were fruitless ! But 
was that all ? She was young — a child — ^in point 
of years ; the age of cabn reflection was to come ; 
She would be solicited — horumrably solicited ! It 
was impossible that she could escape it ! To the 
persuasions of another, would be added the con- 
sideration, that there was not any prospect of an 
alliance with him — no matter how she loved him, 
or was beloved in turn ! All his pains in cherish- 
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ing her, in improving her talents, in enricliing her 
with accomplishments, might end to the aggran- 
disement of another's arms ! — He writhed. 

Yet, ought she to be deserted ? Surrendered — 
alone — ^unfriended — ^unbrothered — ^to a journey, 
more obnoxious to dangers than ever traveler of 
the Desert encountered I Never ! Ere that should 
come to pass, welcome the worst ! 

'^ Do your duty ! Leave consequences in the 
hand of your Creator ! ^' was still his father^s pre- 
cept. " In battle, does the common soldier think 
of dying 'i No; but of doing ! He flings away all 
thought of death ! With missiles, flying thick as 
hail about him, he never dreams of a scratch! He 
loads and fires, and loads and fires away I If he 
is commanded to charge, he advances, with leveled 
bayonet; heedless of the volley that is certain 
to meet him, midway, or of the breast-work of 
bayonets that is ready to receive him ! 

''There is a battle, my son,^^ he would add, 
which every one is called upon to fight; one, which 
is far more momentous, to the individual, than 
that, which is decided by the steel, the bullet, and 
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the cannon-ball — ^the battle which man wages with 
his passions! Here comes the higher courage into 
play — ^the moral. The physical we cannot help. 
We share it, or lack it, with the brute. The other 
we can. Herein, let there be no flinching, no 
wavering. There is the enemy that must give 
way, and vnll, when we resolve to conquer. 

" And, after all," the old gentleman would con- 
tinue, ^'what is it that men sacrifice their con- 
sciences for? Generally, that, which they pease to 
value, when acquired ; which is sure to be super- 
seded by a wish for something else ; and which, 
perhaps, becomes, presently, as much an object of 
disgust, as, before, it was one of desire. Conscience 
is all in all ! Ought we, on any account, to sacri- 
fice it ? Can the man be said to act, sanely, who 
goes to outlay so enormous, for the acquisition of 
what is so vanishing ? But he does not regard it as 
vanishing I What has he lived for, then ? Where 
have been his eyes and ears ! — ^his reflections ? 
What has he been about ? Has he arrived at years 
of maturity, and has his past experience been so 
barren, as not to have furnished him with so much 
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as a single hint upon the point ? Does he imagine 
that it is childhood^ alone^ which discards the toy, 
as soon as it has grown familiar ? Hartford, the 
profligate, a sketch of whose history you read in 
the papers the other day — ^fell in love, as it is 
impiously termed, with the wife of his friend; 
seduced her; eloped with her ; fought a duel with 
her brother, on her account; and got desperately 
wounded, and paid down the half of his fortune 
in damages to her husband! How much he must 
have coveted her ! Character lost, life risked, 
fortune impaired, in order to obtain possession of 
her ! He has her now ; and, doubtless, he wiU 
cherish his dear- won treasure! Will he? He 
deserts her in a fortnight for her waiting-maid ! 
'' The fair leman retires to her unholy couch, at 
night, walks up to her looking-glass to see how 
it fares with the face, whose beauty has already 
begun to exhibit the symptoms of blasting — ^for 
guilt is an enemy to bloom! A letter, which lies 
upon her dressing-table, catches her eye. She 
opens it. It announces the departure of her para- 
mour, for the Continent. She rings, to make 
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inquiries of the attendant — ^that has eloped with 
him!'' 

Thus^ would the father^ generally, reason with 
the son, whose course seemed now to be dear. 
There was not, as he thought, a possibility of mis- 
taking it. Yes; the interest — ^the almost all- 
absorbing interest — ^which had been excited within 
him, he could not, now, help ; but he might con- 
centrate it upon the sole object of promoting 
Phoebe's welfare ! No sacrifice should it, ever, be 
the means of occasioning to her peace: yet was he 
sure of that ? Was not her peace in jeopardy 
already ? Would not his kindness involve it 
more and more, unless a new direction should be 
given to her affections ? Here he began to grow 
perplexed, again ; his thoughts relapsed into a 
state of apparently inextricable confusion ; but 
his father led him out of the maze, and set him 
upon clear ground, and in open daylight. " Do 
your duty; leave consequences in the hand of 
your Creator ! " was the precept of that father. 

Now, firm of purpose, he returned to the inn. 

The landlady followed him, upstairs, to his loom. 
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and informed him that everything was ready; that 
the trunk was packed^ and only waited, for his 
directions, to be taken to the oflSce. 

" Let the porter take it at once/^ said Lovell, 
with a sigh. 

^^She has packed up her writing things, sir," 
said the landlady. "Do you wish her to come 
up, again, this evening ? " 

"Yes," replied Lovell. "At what time does 
the coach start ? " 

" At five, sir." 

" Then it wiU be the only opportunity I shall 
have, before she goes. Let her come up to me, as 
usual. I may have something to say to her." 

" She must rise at four, sir ; so you will not 
keep her long." 

'^I thank you, for reminding me. I shall 
detain her, as short a time, as possible." 

"I assure you, sir," said the landlady, "I feel, 
almost, as if it were one of my own daughters that 
was going to leave me; and my girls are quite 
disconsolate about losing her. As you wished, 
sir, I have managed matters so, as to prevent any- 
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one from knowing either why or whither she is 
going/' 

*' I thank you,'' said Lovell. '^ You have made 
me your friend for ever." 

" I am proud to be the friend of so noble a 
young gentleman," said the landlady, and with- 
drew. 

Shortly after, the porter entered, and took away 
the trunk; which Lovell followed with his eyes, 
till the door was closed upon it. 

'' To-morrow ! " exclaimed Lovell, when he was 
alone. "What a dreary day to me will be to- 
morrow ! Nor yet to-morrow, only ! What pros- 
pect have I of its faring better with me, for many 
a day to come ? By to-morrow night, how many 
miles will intervene between us ! But I shall re- 
turn to London, in a few months ! My surgeon 
wiU give me leave to travel in a very few days more. 
And, yet, what shall I be the better for being near 
her? The nature of the establishment, to which she 
is going, as well as the consideration of the pur- 
suits, in which she wiU be engaged, there, preclude 
the possibility of my spending any time with her ! 
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What am I about? Better, after parting with 
her, here, that I should never behold her again ! 
That is impossible ! I can forego possessing, but 
I cannot forego beholding her — speaking to her ! 
I cannot! Such self-denial, it is not within to 
exert. And, should I lose her!" 

The thought shot a chill throughout him, as 
though the functions of his heart were upon the 
point of being suspended. 

'^ Now ! " he resumed. " Now, I feel that I love 
her ! — I can no more exist without her, than I can 
exist without breathing the air of heaven !" 

Here, he paced the room, distractedly; then 
suddenly stood still, at a gleam of hope. 

"Why not open my heart to my father?" 
thought the young man. " Of my mother's indul^ 
gence I could make sure — not that she loves me 
better than he does; but that her nature has 
more of the cast in it, which I begin to discover 
in my own. The bias of her mind is romantic. 
My father takes more interest in matters of fact. 
I shall confide in her, and implore her to break 
the matter to my father. She will take my part — 
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will plead for me— ai^e the cause of the son, 
whose temperament^ as she has told me^ a thou- 
sand times^ resembles her's. Yet with what hope? 
His heart, I know, is fixed upon the marriage 
which he proposed to me. He will be disappointed 
— oflFended— oflFended with both of us. Neither 
of us will be able to prevail. It will only create 
a world of misery, without doing the least good. 
It will afflict him, embitter his few remaining 
years, which, in the course of nature, cannot be 
many. Ha ! " 

Here, the young man clasped his hands, while 
his countenance suddenly brightened up. Till 
that moment, the idea of his father's very advanced 
age had never occurred to him. Did the prospect 
of his death give Lovell pleasure ? No. It was 
the result only that struck him — the perfect 
liberty to act for himself — the account, to which 
he would turn that Kberty — the power of blessing 
and being blest, with which it would present him. 
One moment, only, he dwelt on that result — the 
next, his mind reverted to the cause. 

'' My father ! my dear father V he exclaimed. 
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while tears started into his eyes ; '^ and is it upon 
your death that I am calculating — Oh, no, no — 
no ! The whole probable remainder of my own 
life would I forego, to lengthen my father's by a 
day ! — an hour ! ^' 

But it was improbable, that his father could 
survive many years longer. Already, had his 
constitution betrayed unquestionable symptoms 
of the break which more or less immediately 
foreruns the close of life. Two warnings had he 
received in the form of transient paralysis, and his 
family physician had, privately, given Hs opinion, 
that the chances of his surviving his seventy- 
seventh year — ^the eleventh critical one — ^if, indeed, 
he reached it, were extremely slender. Was it unna- 
tural, if, under these circumstances, Lovell should 
contemplate a union with Phoebe, at no very dis- 
tant period? — should make up his mind to 
exchange with her, before they parted, a promise 
of marriage, and thus set both her mind and his 
own, at rest, by relying upon a definite prospect 
of union. 

'^I shall write it to her,^' said he. '^It will 
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cany more weight, than a mere verbal statement 
would. I can make her my wife ! I shall, now, 
give thorough, uncontroled vent to my affection, 
and proffer her the guardianship of a husband/' 

He sat down to write. 

He began with the theme, which was nearest to 
his heart — the passion, with which she had inspired 
him — dilated, in full, upon its warmth, its tender- 
ness, and its strictly honourable nature — expatiated 
upon his transport, at the warrant which she had 
so explicitly given him, for cherishing the belief 
that it was returned in ample measure ; and stated 
the causes, which, being opposed to its gratification, 
at the present moment, had induced him to assume 
a character of less fervent pretensions — a step which 
he confessed he had taken, without a due inquiry 
into its necessity ; but which, upon reflection, he 
had found to be uncalled for. He then, finally, 
proposed to her, that they shpuld regard each 
other, as being destined, at no very distant period, 
to enter into that sacred compact, which unites 
those, who implement it, for life ; and implored her 
to accept his pledge, that, as soon as that period 
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should arrive, he would avail himself of it, by sub- 
stituting the title of a husband, for that of mere 
guardian. 

He folded and addressed the letter, without, 
however, sealing it. 

We come, at once, to the parting interview, 
which, with his altered views, he could hardly re- 
frain from anticipating, by availing himself of the 
kind offers of the landlady, and soliciting her to 
send his adopted sister to him, before the wonted 
time. He made brief work of dinner, as if, by 
hurrying over the meal, he accelerated the ap- 
proach of the wished-for hour. In like manner, 
the tea-service made an almost bootless visit to 
him, and, at its departure, left him, sitting with a 
throbbing heart, awaiting the appearance of her, 
whose presence he, now, momentarily looked for. 
At last she came I 

With what emotions he now gazed upon her, 
placing no check upon the eye, that, he felt was, 
entitled to regard her as his own ! 

But striking was the change on Phoebe^s de- 
portment. Her eye, which, before, had always met 
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Lovell^B at once^ met it with an expression of 
angelic confidence and frankness^ was now cast 
down^ and there was a character of despondency^ in 
her whole air; which betokened a hearty that was 
far from being at ease. 

He approached her^ and taking her hand^ and 
pressing it between both of his, he contemplated 
her, for a time, without speaking; endeavouring to 
)*ead, in her countenance, what was passing in her 
mind. He found no difficulty in concluding that 
her thoughts were occupied in revolving the pros- 
pect of to-morrow; nor could he abstain from 
putting the accuracy of his surmise to the test. 

^^ Phoebe/^ said he, '' to-morrow we part.'' 

Phcebe made no reply ; but an almost imper- 
ceptible movement of her Ups convinced him 
that his remark was neither imheeded nor unap- 
preciated. 

'^ This," he resumed ; '' this is the last of our 
meetings, here ! Yet / shall be here, to-morrow 
evening — alone, Phoebe ! — ^thinking of the pupil, 
that used to spend this hour with me, but who 
will then be far away ! I shall miss you, Phoebe ! 
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I shall want you, but you will not come to 
me!" 

Still, did the silence of the maiden continue ; 
but he felt that the hand, which remained, pas- 
sively, where he had placed it, was beginning to 
tremble. 

'^Why don^t you talk to me, Phoebe?" said 
LoveU. 

She did not lift her eyes. 

'^ Perhaps," he resumed, " you are not satisfied 
with the arrangement which I have made for you?" 

Now her regards were riveted upon his, with an 
intense expression of gratitude, not unmingled 
with reproach, at the doubt which his words im- 
plied. 

" What is the matter with you then, dear girl ?" 
he resumed. *'To what am I to attribute these 
appearances ? They would, almost, induce me to 
infer that it is with reluctance, you come to me. 
And this is the last evening that we shall meet — 
at least for a time ? " 

" Shall we meet again?" said Phoebe, snatching 
away her hand and pressing it to her heart. 

" Yes ; soon again, and often again ; and I have 
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reason to think under more favourable dream- 
stances/^ 

Gtusping^ she now gazed upon Lovell^ as if her 
heart were labouring with some question of ahnost 
insupportable suspense. She was tottering I He 
took her hand again ; and^ passing an arm round 
her waist^ led her towards a chair; which she no 
sooner reached than she sank into it^ and sat there 
motioidess^ her hands lying listlessly upon her 
lap. Presently, however, she covered her face 
with them, and, leaning forward, gave free vent to 
a flood of tears, which, hitherto, she had been, 
evidently, endeavouring to suppress. 

Lovell drew another chair, dose to hers, and 
sat down beside her ; resuming the custody of her 
waist. 

'' Phoebe," said he, ^^ dear Phoebe, what is the 
matter with you? When I told you, just now — 
and I ftdly meant what I said — ^that we should 
meet again, soon and frequently, I thought that it 
would make you happy ; but, to look upon you at 
present, one would conclude that the assurance 
had produced the very opposite effect! Come, 
my dear girl, tell me the cause of this. Your man- 
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ner towards me, this evening, is greatly changed, 
from what it used to be ! Acquaint me with the 
cause. From the moment I assured you that I 
would be a brother to you, I have endeavoured to 
act towards you in strict conformity with the 
character of one. Deal with me, then, as a sister ; 
and open your whole heart to me 1 '' 

This, we acknowledge, dear reader, was some- 
thing like playing with the feelings of the afflicted 
girl ; yet, was it perfectly in keeping with the text. 
We mean the lover's text. 

The lover has no conscience in his dealings ! 
He gets his due, and asks for it again ! He is 
never paid ! Something remains, or the coin is 
hardly to his mind I He accepts it, at one moment, 
and rejects it at another — ^weighs it, to the frac* 
tion of a grain, and, still, doubts whether it may 
not yet be light ! — ^rings it with such an ear, as 
never tuner of an instrument applied to a string ! 
scrutinises the mintage, with an eye that magni- 
fies, a thousand fold I and, after all, suspects, from 
sheer inability to trust his own jealous senses, or 
for the pleasure of imagining default, where he 
knows that none exists, that he may enjoy the 
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reiteration of sweet, though uncalled-for war- 
ranty ! Our hero felt convinced that Phoebe loved 
him ! The frank lips of the maiden had avowed 
it; "9, world/' not only " of sighs/' but of tears 
had attested it ; at sundry times had her changing 
cheek revealed the fitful mood I and yet he 
wanted more ! more, even though it cost a pang ! 
a pang, but questionably commiserated, from the 
knowledge, not only, that it was without a cause ; 
but that it was certain of being superseded by 
transport ! 

'^ Defend us,'' some of our fair readers may 
exclaim, " from such a lover !" No lover, that is 
not like him, is worth a sigh. The thorn is 
property of the rose, as much as its blush and 
breath ! They never lived, asunder ! 

^' Deal with me, as a sister, and open your whole 
heart to me !" was the appeal of Lovell. 

^' Would to Heaven ! " exclaimed Phoebe ! pas- 
sionately — " would to Heaven I were indeed your 
sister!" 

" Why ? " inquired Lovell. 

The question seemed to electrify her. She 
started, and turned away. She had given utter- 
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ance to her feelings, without examining the motive, 
which prompted them ; and, now, that her atten- 
tion was called to it, she shrank at what she saw. 

^^ Would you rather, Phoebe,'^ said LoveU, 
" would you rather that we should never part ?^* 

^^ Ah ! No ! no ! no V reiterated Phoebe, impatiently, 
as though the question had filled her with dis- 
may. " Let us part ! we mmt part — I ivish it, 
sir ! Indeed, indeed I do ! though I never yet felt 
what it was to be utterly alone ! " Ah, sir,^^ she 
added, "you know! you know!" — she went on, 
" I ought to be upon my knees, night and day, 
thanking Heaven for what you have done for me, 
as well as for what you are about to do — and so 
I tell my heart, but all to no purpose. It lies in 
my breast like a wedge of lead ! I suppose it pro- 
ceeds from the thought of being removed from 
you, joined to the recollection of the protection 
which you have afforded me. In quitting the 
place where you are, I feel as if I were flying from 
safety into danger, even though I am going where 
you wish me ! I feel, as if I were not secure of 
anything, even of my life — ^though that I value 
least of all!'' 
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^' You value your life least of all!'' 

'' Were it the will of Heaven, six/' replied the 
maiden, calmly^ " I think I should be happier to 
die than to live ! " 

" What ! and have you so little regard for me, 
as to wish to deprive me of a sister, so beloved as 
you are?*' 

" Alas ! sir/' said Phoebe, I should be no loss to 
you ! I have looked back, and reflected, sir ; and 
I am sure that I am nothing but a trouble and a 
grief to you — and I am paining you, now, sir, and 
cannot help it — ^paining you, instead of blessing 
you, as I ought — and doing what you wish me to 
do, and all for my own good, cheerfully, as well as 
thankfully — for, indeed, I am gratefkd for it ! Oh ! I 
am very much to blame — but I am very — very 
miserable!'' 

All this time the tears had been trickling down 
her cheeks, and now they fell in torrents; which 
she in vain attempted to repress ! 

^' Phoebe," said Lovell, ^^ you have forgotten 
what I said to you a little ago — ^We shall meet 
soon, 2iJid shortly, as well as imder more favourable 
circumstances. 
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The repetition of the assurance^ comings as it 
did^ when the poor girl was plunged^ as she 
thought^ into an abyss of wretchedness, wluch 
precluded all hope of extrication, was attended 
with the effect of instantly recalling her to her- 
self. Her tears began to subside, and turning 
towards Lovell, she bent upon him such a look, as 
filled his soul with ruth and self-reproach, at the 
trial, to which he had been exposing her feelings. 
^^ Read that ! '^ said he, placing in her hand the 
letter, which he had prepared against their inter, 
view, and then, retiring to the opposite side of the 
mantel-piece ; leaning with his elbow upon which, 
he stood and watched her. 

She made several attempts to read the letter, 
but was, as often, obliged to desist, so blinded were 
her eyes, in consequence of the tears, that she had 
been shedding. At last, she was obliged to rise 
and approach the candle ; the light of which, now 
falling strong and full upon her features — ever 
the explicit index to her soul— -enabled Lovell to 
trace, successively, the various feelings, which his 
communication might awaken. Anxiety, regret, 
gratitude, pain, resignation, were in turn revealed 
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to him^ and^ although for but a moment^ stilly as 
palpably^ as if they stood personified before him. 

But, now, came a gasp of riveting soUcitude and 
suspense. She had come to the last paragraph ! 
Her bosom, hitherto irregularly undulating, with 
the after-swell of recent agitation, became still, 
as though there beat no heart within it. Lip, 
nostril, brow, Ud became fixed ! Nothing moved, 
except the eye, which rapidly traveled line after 
line, till arriving at the close, it darted from the 
paper to Lovell, encountering his earnest gaze, 
with a look in the searching brightness of which 
her every faculty seemed to be concentred. 

" My husband ?^^ she falteringly articulated. 

"Your husband!'^ rejoined Lovell, advancing 
towards her. But ere he had well taken a step, 
she lay precipitated upon his breast — ^the next 
moment she was swooning in his arms ! 

The landlady entered. 

" It is time for her to go and lie down, sir, said 
the kindly-ofl&cious, good lady — O mercy, is she 
ill?'^ she added abruptly. "I thought it would be 
the case— I knew it would be a sore parting, sir ! 
Sir, you are holding your wife in your arms,' if 
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this sweet girl gets her due ! Her life is in your 
hands^ sir. If ever you marry another^ you will 
marry to your loss, and sorrow too/' 

^'I shall marry none but her/' replied the 
young man. 

" Then you will be sure to marry with a blessing, 
sir, and as far as my prayers can insure it to you, 
you may count upon them ! But let us do what 
we can, to restore her.'' 

Through the joint attentions of the landlady 
and Lovell, Phoebe, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, came to herself — ^herself, as she had not 
been for many a day. She was painfully confused 
at first, upon recognising the landlady ; but the 
kind look, that replied to hers, re-assured her. It 
is impossible to describe the expression of her 
countenance, when she raised her eyes to Lovell. 

She rose to go, and held out her hand to him. 
He took it, and pressed it to his lips. 

'^ Come ! come ! " said the landlady. ^' This is 
all mighty fine ! but lips to lips, for lovers — at all 
events, at parting ! " 

Lovell caught the fair girl to his breast ! His 
neck was surrounded by her arms ! 
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He kept watch all that night. The first footstep, 
that he heard in the morning, was his signal, for 
descending from his chamber. The coach came to 
the door. The next minute Phoebe was standing 
with him, upon the threshold. There, he snatched 
her once more to his heart, and, then, assisted her 
to take her seat inside; rejoiced at seeing that she 
had none but females for^her companions. He then 
committed, to her charge, a letter, which he had 
written, after parting with her, the previous night, 
and which was directed to the- lady, who was to 
meet her; blessed her, and closed the door upon her. 

"Pull up the window,^^ said he, "for the 
morning is cold.^^ 

" Presently,^* said Phoebe, as she turned towards 
him a cheek, which smiled, although the tears 
were streaming down it. 

The driver took his seat — A look ! — a waive of 
the hand ! — The coach moved — It was gone. 
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